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DownincG STREET is paved with good intentions, and we shall 
be the last to question the purity of the motives or the singleness 
oe of the aims which inapived the British Foreign 
Sevens Minister to deliver his “‘ epoch-making pronounce- 

ment ” on Peace and arbitration, as it was described 
by ecstatic newspapers, which speedily discovered that among the 
blunders of contemporary statesmen this particular gaffe of Sir 
Edward Grey is likely to remain conspicuous, calculated as it 
is to defeat the cause he champions, and to revive Continental 
suspicions of perfide Albion, which he had done not a little to 
allay. We discuss the question without a trace of partisanship, 
as we have steadily resisted every temptation to make Party 
capital out of foreign policy, and have resolutely abstained from 
criticising Sir Edward Grey in the interests of continuity of 
British policy. Moreover, we recognise that those who live in 
glass houses can’t afford to throw stones. Many Unionists lose 
their heads at the mere mention of those blessed words PEACE 
and ARBITRATION, and our Party is somewhat compromised by 
the utterance of Mr. Balfour, which, if less mischievous than 
that of Sir Edward Grey, to some extent associated the Opposition 
with the Government. Our Leader harbours some of the illusions 
cherished by his right honourable friends on the other side 
of the House. Both Front Benches habitually display abysmal 
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ignorance of foreign affairs, still more of foreign opinion. The 
operation of the American Constitution has always been a snare, 
while the delusion that New York is America is ineradicable. The 
occasion of Sir Edward Grey’s speech in the House of Commons, 
which has opened the floodgates of fatuity now threatening to 
submerge this country, was the debate on the Naval Estimates, 
when the Government found themselves between two fires, of 
which one came from the Midget Navy men, whom, it must be 
admitted, Ministers have done everything to encourage in the 
past in their craze that Europe is governed by sentimentalism, 
and that it would suffice for us to reduce our shipbuilding pro- 
gramme and to proclaim our pacific intentions, and other Powers 
would instantly arrest their armaments. As an example of the 
mischief wrought by thoughtless Ministers, who are now paying 
dearly for former vagaries, we may quote the speech of Sir Edward 
Grey himself, nearly five years ago, in his salad days at the 
Foreign Office. On May 6, 1906, in supporting a Disarmament 
Resolution, which was carried unanimously (after a sensible 
amendment proposed by Mr. Carlyon Bellairs, declaring it “ inad- 
visable ” of our Government to “ initiate a discussion concerning 
the armaments which foreign Powers may deem necessary for 
the defence of their territories,” had been withdrawn), calling 
upon the Government “ to take drastic steps to reduce the drain 
on national income and to press for the inclusion of the reduction 
of armaments by International agreement in the agenda of the 
forthcoming Hague Conference,” Sir Edward Grey declared the 
time was most propitious for such a movement. “I do hold that 
a declaration of this kind from a British House of Commons is 
something that is worth having if only for the effect it may have 
on the other Governments.” 


Our readers are painfully aware of the sequel. The Hague Con- 
ference the following year (1907) paid no attention whatsoever 
to the advice of the House of Commons or to the 
pe amiable example of his Majesty’s Ministers, who 
dropped “ Dreadnoughts” pour encourager les 
autres, and though ostensibly summoned to promote peace, it 
was, thanks to Germany, speedily converted into a War Con- 
ference, of which the principal fruit was the institution of an 
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International Naval Prize Court to administer “Sea law made 
in Germany,” which was subsequently embodied in “ the Declara- 
tion against London,” which would place British commerce 
entirely at the mercy of a tribunal, dominated by German influence 
either through the judicial representatives of the Triple Alliance 
or through German pressure upon the small Powers, and through 
them upon their representatives on the Hague Tribunal. The 
humiliation of the Peace propaganda of the Campbell-Bannerman 
Government was further accentuated by the promulgation 
immediately after the Hague Conference of another gigantic 
German Naval programme—our sole reward for sacrificing our 
programme, as was foretold at the time by all serious students 
of International affairs, and is now acknowledged to be the fact 
by the semi-official organ of the Government—the Westminster 
Gazette.* The spirit inspiring Sir Edward Grey was revealed in 
a speech in the autumn (October 28) at Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
at the unveiling of a memorial to Sir David Dale, in which 
he encouraged the idea that there would be no war in our time, 
which recalls Pitt’s luckless prophecy and Lord Granville’s 
notorious prediction on the eve of the Franco-German War. 
If war is a thing of the past, why boggle over “ the Declaration 
against London,” which ex hypothesi only comes into operation in 
the event of war. We can make allowance for the indignant 
Radical—who for five years has been fed on flap-doodle by persons 
in high places who ought to know better than to cry peace 
when there is no peace—when he finds the Naval Estimates 
automatically rising under a virtuous Radical Government, just 
as though the wicked Tories were in office. 


Ministers have made so much cheap capital against critics 
like ourselves out of the “ friendly assurances” by which they 
Hoist with have been overwhelmed by Germany, who keeps 
diem unlimited supply of such trash on tap for the 
Petard beguilement of any simpletons who ask for it, 

that they have no right to be surprised that these 
“assurances,” pompously paraded by themselves in debate, 
should continue to be taken seriously by their unsophisticated 


* Vide the remarkable series of articles by Mr, Chiozza Money beginning in 
the Westminister Gazette, February 28, 1911. 
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supporters from whom the real facts of the International situa- 
tion are studiously concealed, while the maintenance of British 
sea-power is publicly apologised for by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty as though the British Navy, which is the palladium 
of our liberties, was something to be ashamed of. As we have 
said, Ministers found themselves between two fires on this fateful 
March 13 because, although the increased Naval Estimates were 
calculated to stagger advanced Radicals, who believed what they 
had been told as to the attachment of Germany to this country, 
the fact that Ministers had rejected the Admiralty minimum 
of six new “ Dreadnoughts” this year—which in itself was below 
any reasonable standard of safety—and only proposed to lay down 
five ““ Dreadnoughts ” as against the four to be laid down by the 
mightiest military power the world has ever seen—to say nothing 
of additional ‘‘ Dreadnoughts ” being constructed by Germany’s 
allies in the Triple Alliance—was equally appalling to the big 
Navy Party on the Opposition Benches. Unionists would in 
our opinion would have been well advised to walk out, leaving 
Ministerial compromisers to settle matters with the Midgets 
rather than have art or part in such lamentably deficient 
preparations at such a critical moment of our history. The 
maintenance of British sea-power, upon which Empire and 
nation alike depend, is not merely a question of tons and guns, 
but likewise of forethought and organisation; no steps are being 
taken by the Admiralty to get the utmost fighting capacity out 
of the tons and guns, or to ensure the application of preponderant 
force at the proper time at the decisive point. Admiral Wilson, 
with all his merits, belongs to the old-fashioned slap-dash school, 
which has a magnificent record in the past. He is as hostile 
to the formation of a strategic department at the Admiralty 
as his predecessor. Altogether things looked “rocky” for the 
Government when Sir Edward Grey, towards midnight, burst 
his bombshell on an astonished House of Commons, or, to use 
a gentler and perhaps more appropriate simile, cast his fly— 
“a rose-coloured Taft.” 
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Up to this moment his speech had been a failure. His defence 
of the “ split the difference ” naval policy bored the Opposition 
es and irritated the Midgets. Then he turned to 
Cities the wearisome topic of “agreement with Germany, 
Taft”? pointing out that in any possible naval agreement 
with that Power “we have been given to under- 
stand that the German naval law must in the long run be carried 
out. That German naval law, when complete, means a navy of 
thirty-three capital ships, including ‘Dreadnoughts’ and cruisers, 
as well as ‘pre-Dreadnoughts.’ That is a very serious naval 
expenditure for any Power; but I am sure if I held out any hope 
to the House that by agreement Germany would part with her 
naval law, or alter it, I should at once be contradicted by the 
German Government.” Some friction and misunderstanding 
would have been saved had British Ministers known five years 
ago what was known to the rest of the world, and told 
the elementary truth to the House of Commons, instead of 
misleading that credulous body into believing the contrary. 
Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers. Sir Edward Grey added, 
“ Within the limits of that declaration, I think agreement may 
do something. I have always held that frank exchange of 
information between the two Governments, through their naval 
attachés, would guard against surprise. It would convince 
each nation and the world that neither was trying to steal a 
march upon the other, and it would have a pacific effect. It may 
be that within the limits of the German naval law some retarda- 
tion of naval expenditure may be effected. It may be that 
agreement would make it certain that there would be no addition 
to the present programme in Germany. All that is a subject 
for discussion between the two Governments. It would be to 
the good if any agreement could be reached between them. 
But remember it must always be within those limits.” Sir 
Edward Grey lives, but he does not learn. Why should Germany 
limit her naval programme in order to oblige us, especially at a 
time when British politicians are rending the air with their 
lamentations over the cost of armaments, which are interpreted 
abroad, as a signal of distress and a confession of our inability 
or unwillingness to maintain our Navy? In inviting Germany 
to limit her navy, Sir Edward Grey is inciting Germany to 
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increase it; and we may anticipate the renewal of the activity 
of the German Navy League with a demand for another ex- 
pansion, unless it be deemed that with the aid of Austrian and 
Italian ‘ Dreadnoughts”’ the German fleet is already sufficiently 
strong to challenge the Mistress of the Seas for the mastery of 


the seas. This was not precisely a happy prelude to the casting 
of the “ rose-coloured Taft.” 


Ir appears that the British Government is not content to direct 
British affairs, It seeks to direct the universe. According to 
iets Sir Edward Grey, “the rise and fall of world- 
Rules expenditure is the real thing which we wish 
the Worla ‘© effect. The tide is flowing: expenditure is 

increasing. What we have to look for is any 
beneficent movement which will go to the root of the matter 
and so affect public opinion, not in one country but in all. That 
may lead to, first of all, the tide ceasing to flow; the turning, 
then, I hope, the ebbing.” Such are the views of the sentimentalist 
at the Foreign Office, who is totally oblivious of the fact that he 
and his colleagues are primarily responsible for the evil they 
complain of, because they tempted, and indeed forced, Germany 
along the road of naval expansion, by encouraging the 
delusion year after year that we could not and should not 
maintain our immemorial position on the seas, which was con- 
sequently at the mercy of the first strong man armed; and 
Germany made up her mind to secure our reversion. That 
is the explanation of a disagreeable situation for which both 
parties are responsible, though Ministers are naturally more 
responsible than the Opposition. They have wilfully rejected 
through pure pedantry the policy of a big national defence loan 
which, so far as money alone could, would place our safety 
beyond challenge. They are trying to compete with German 
capital expenditure out of British income, with the sole result 
of encouraging that Power to quicken the pace, while exasperating 
the people of this country, who are saddled with huge estimates 
without obtaining national security. It is idle for those respon- 
sible for such folly to invoke aid elsewhere, or to pretend that 
the affliction from which we are suffering is universal. The 
disarmament propaganda having resulted in a fiasco, Sir Edward 
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Grey is now espousing arbitration, which every one admits to 
have its uses within limits, but which he apparently regards as 
unlimited in its operation. We shall not be able to reduce 
inconvenient expenditure until nations are prepared to do what 
individuals have done, and “regard an appeal to law as the 
natural course for nations, instead of an appeal to force. Public 
opinion has been moving. Arbitration has been increasing.” 


A LARGE step was necessary, however, according to Sir Edward 
Grey, before arbitration could affect the cost of armaments. 
The Taft Twice within the last twelve months, in March 
Dicta and December of last year, the President of the 

United States “‘ has sketched out a step in advance 
in arbitration more momentous than anything that any practical 
statesman in his position has ventured to say before—pregnant 
with consequences and very far reaching.” Here is the first of 
President Taft’s two statements: “Personally I do not see 
any more reason why matters of national honour should not 
be referred to courts of arbitration as matters of private or national 
property are. I know that is going further than most men are 
willing to go, but I do not see why questions of honour should not 
be submitted to tribunals composed of men of honour who under- 
stand questions of national honour, and abide by their decision, as 
well as any other questions of difference arising between nations.” 
President Taft’s second statement was: “If we can negotiate 
and put through agreements with some other nations to abide 
by the adjudication of national arbitration courts in every issue 
which cannot be settled by a negotiation, no matter what it 
involves, whether honour, territory, or money, we should have 
made a long step forward by demonstrating that it is possible 
for two nations at least to establish between them the same 
system which through the process of law have existed between 
two individuals under Government.” As Sir Edward Grey said, 
“these are bold and courageous words.” There was no harm 
in quoting President Taft, though it might have been advisable 
to explain the exact position and powers of an American President 
under the American Constitution as now interpreted, from which 
the House of Commons would have learnt that the casual obiter 
dicta of President Taft, great as is the respect which he deservedly 
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enjoys among his own people, as elsewhere, and admirable if 
unpractical as are his views upon arbitration, are of no more 
practical importance than the obiter dicta of a British Cabinet 
Minister. Indeed they are less significant because, if a Cabinet 
Minister can persuade his colleagues to adopt his view, the whole 
resources of the Parliamentary machine are enlisted to give effect 
to it. President Taft is not in that happy position, even if he 
attached the same importance to the passages quoted by Sir 
Kdward Grey as the latter, because there is a fatal obstacle to 
Presidential plans for general unlimited arbitration—namely, 
the American Senate, the existence of which is continuously 
forgotten by British Governments, with dire results to British 
policy. The President proposes, the Senate disposes. 


Sir Epwarp Grey’s speech is regarded in Washington as a 
challenge to the Senate, and to all the anti-English elements 
across the Atlantic, which are now being mobilised 
Effect 
poe under German and Irish auspices; nor are the 
anti-English elements alone annoyed by British 
tactlessness. The Foreign Minister was not content to emphasise 
the advantages that would accrue, supposing “ two of the greatest 
nations in the world were to make it clear to the whole world, 
by agreements such as that, that in no circumstances were 
they going to war again, I venture to say that the effect on the 
world at large of the example would be one which would be 
bound to have beneficial consequences.” He went on to suggest 
something else, which is notoriously anathema in the United 
States. “It is true that the two nations who did that might 
still be exposed to attack from a third nation who had not entered 
into such agreement. I think it would probably lead to their 
following it up by an agreement that they would join with each 
other in any case in which one only had a quarrel with a third 
Power by which arbitration was refused.” Sir Edward Grey 
in a subsequent utterance has toned down this unhappy sugges- 
tion, which alone is sufficient to disappoint his sanguine anticipa- 
tion of arbitration, because if the American people are unanimous 
on one thing, it is that there shall be “ no entangling alliances ” 
with any European Power. This “ epoch-making” speech has 
been a great momentary success in this country, and every 
flatulent fool is on the war-path, or rather the peace-path, includ- 
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ing persons and personages who might have been expected to 
know better. However, all men are liable to these sudden 
Seizures, and the present attack will be as short-lived as it is 
virulent and futile. Abroad it has been a dismal, and in some 
places a dangerous, failure. There has been no serious response 
from the United States outside quarters which exercise little or 
no influence on public opinion, and we cannot make out that even 
Mr. Taft was pleased on awaking to find himself famous. The 
Americans are the last people to submit anything they really 
care about to any foreign “court of honour”; any politician 
who dared to suggest that any aspect of the Monroe doctrine, 
or any American interpretation of that aspect, should be decided 
at the Hague would probably be tarred and feathered. The 
effect of Sir Edward Grey’s speech upon our Japanese allies can 
be more easily imagined than described. Our French friends 
do not care to talk about it; but they feel with Russia that, 
through fear of Germany, we are endeavouring to evade British 
responsibilities ; while the articles appearing in the German 
Press, which have not been allowed publicity in this country, 
show, as might have been foreseen, that Sir Edward Greyhase 
put another formidable weapon into hostile hands, and has made 
an expansion of German armaments even more certain than it 
was. The idea that the only two great countries in the world whose 
citizens do not discharge the sacred elementary duty of defending 
their countries, should lay down the law to the rest of the world 
has caused Homeric laughter from Hamburg to Constantinople, 
from St. Petersburg to Lisbon. 


Ir may be hoped, though we are hardly entitled to expect, that 
the present Government will avoid repeating the stupendous 
The Baghda gblunder over the Baghdad Railway, from which 
Railway the Unionist Government of 1903 was only rescued 

by the pressure of public opinion. This subject, 
important and far-reaching as are the issues involved, can be 
briefly dealt with here, because we are so fortunate as to publish 
a masterly article on the whole question, from the very able 
pen of Mr. Lovat Fraser, who is one of the greatest authorities 
on the problems of the Middle East. An enormous amount of 
ink has been shed during the last eight years over the Baghdad 
Railway, which has only served to darken counsel—a reproach 
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that can scarcely be levelled against Mr. Fraser’s illuminating 
argument. The construction of the Baghdad Railway, as all 
newspaper readers are aware, has for many years been a cardinal 
object of German Imperial ambition (a concession was extorted 
from the helpless Abdul Hamid so long ago as the winter of 1899 
while we were absorbed in the South African War, and Russia 
was being incited from Potsdam to take advantage of our pre- 
occupation), just as the construction of the great Siberian Rail- 
way was during several decades an object of Russian ambition. 
Like its prototype, the Baghdad Railway has irresistible strategic 
attractions for Germany, and its economic aspects are strictly 
subordinate to its political possibilities. In the abject days 
of Abdul Hamid, German Generals were frank in proclaiming 
the military value to Germany of Wilhelm II.’s mighty project 
for bestriding Asia Minor, but since the advent of the new régime 
in Constantinople, German strategic considerations are left in 
the background, and we hear ad nauseam of “ the infinite blessings 
of civilisation” which the Baghdad Railway will pour upon a 
smiling land. Although the Young Turks appear to be almost 
as much in the pockets of their German military mentors as the 
Old Turks were at the mercy of German bagmen, even the youngest 
of the Young Turks must be puzzled, if not concerned at the, 
lyrical ecstasy of the North German Gazette (the semi-official 
mouthpiece of the German Foreign Office, March 22) over the 
coming triumph of Germany in Turkey. ‘“ With proud joy we 
shall then (7.e. on the completion of the Constantinople-Baghdad 
Railway) be able to look upon a new monument of German work, 
German application, and the stubborn German spirit of enter- 
prise.” Turks may be disposed to ask, what is the meaning 
of all this tall talk over the construction of a railway in their 
country, while other nations cannot resist inquirmg why Germany 
has so long delayed the gratification of her “ proud joy.” 


Ir is eight years since the Baghdad Railway obtained a formal 
concession from the Porte, and during that time practically 
ight Years nothing has been done towards the construction 
Gained of this ‘“‘ new monument of German work, German 

application, and the stubborn German spirit of 
enterprise.” Why this unconscionable delay? When Russia 
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had once made up her mind as to the necessity of the Siberian 
Railway she set to work to build it, and it stands to-day as a 
magnificent monument of Russian work, Russian application, 
and the stubborn Russian spirit of enterprise. She did not 
cadge about the Continent for the coppers of competitive 
Powers; she was content to accept the abundant assistance 
of her French ally, whose people wanted a remunerative outlet 
for their capital. Russia did not beg Japan to contribute her 
moral and material aid to the development of an enterprise, which 
naturally perturbed Tokio. Why don’t the Germans go and build 
their Baghdad Railway without bothermg us? When eight 
years ago the National Review got wind of the entanglement 
in which a thoughtless British Government had become involved, 
and when our contemporaries, particularly the Spectator, the 
Westminster Gazette, and the Times, taught the British what 
the Baghdad Railway really meant, the Balfour Government 
were compelled to drop it like a hot potato. At the time the 
British “‘ Baghdad Press,” consisting, if we remember aright, 
of the Daily Telegraph and the Daily Graphic—which are once 
more in the field on behalf of German interests—denounced 
opposition to its pet project on the ground that Great Britain 
would find herself excluded from a lucrative enterprise, and 
that we should all repent our short-sighted campaign against 
a railway which the Germans would forthwith construct 
“on their own” with the utmost speed. Great Britain 
would be left out in the cold and the British mvestor would 
lose ‘‘a very good thing.” Mr. Balfour said as much. The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating. The action of the opposi- 
tion to the Baghdad Railway eight years ago has been abundantly 
justified by the event. So far from our being “out of a very 
good thing,” we have been “ out of a very bad thing.” So far 
from Germany rejoicing at the opportunity afforded by our 
withdrawal of raising this “new monument of German work,” 
Mr. Lovat Fraser reminds us that from that day to this out of 
a length of over 2400 kilometres between Konia and Basra, only 
200 kilometres have been built! ‘The section between Konia 
and Boulgourlu was open to traffic in 1904. There the line 
stuck, with its naked rails protruding over the end of an un- 
finished embankment in an empty plain. There it sticks to-day, 
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although Great Britain never raised any objection to its con- 
tinuance, even as far as Basra.” 


From the outset we took the elementary view that if the Baghdad 
Railway were the splendid investment it is represented to be, 
“To Oblige ° grasping German neighbours would insist 
Ride” upon monopolising it. We should be the very 

last people with whom they would desire to share 
a good thing. In recent years German prosperity has advanced 
by leaps and bounds, and money has been available by the 
million for any enterprise worth financmg. The Baghdad Rail- 
way has been left alone simply because it is not good enough for 
German money, hence these yearly, monthly, daily, hourly requisi- 
tions to the French Government and the British Government. 
It would obviously be a great stroke of business if France and 
Great Britain could be persuaded to finance this “‘ new monument 
of German work, German application, and the stubborn German 
spirit of enterprise,” of which the exclusive benefit would accrue 
to Germany. Whatever our Government may ultimately decide 
upon in its passionate desire “to oblige Benson,” and however 
eager the Speyers, the Meyers, &c. &c., may be for the pickings 
of a great flotation, let us hope that not one shilling of English 
money will ever be invested in the razor to be used for the 
cutting of our own throats. The economic aspects of the 
Baghdad Railway are, needless to say, subordinate to its political 
aspects; were it primarily economic and financially sound, Germany 
would have built it years ago, and would be perfectly content 
with a terminus at the commercial port of Basra. As it is, her 
ambition is fixed on Koweit, the one port on the Persian Gulf 
which is capable of being developed into a Wilhelmshaven or a 
Port Arthur. This reveals the true import of the Baghdad 
Railway, and as we control the destinies of Koweit we shall have 
the measure of the statesmanship and foresight of his Majesty’s 
Ministers should they make “a graceful concession.” We are not 
only asked to promote and participate in German political and 
strategic ambitions, but likewise to consent to the taxation of 
British trade through increased Turkish Customs duties, in order 
that Germany in person or by Turkish proxy may turn the peaceful 
roadstead of our protégé, the Sultan of Koweit, into a place 
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@ Armes. Should Ministers, who are surrendering all along 
the line, as we see from their deplorable speeches on the 
subject of the Declaration against London, relinquish our 
immemorial position on the Gulf, and commit themselves to 
another German entanglement, they will stir up a hornet’s 
nest from which they will suffer as severely as their inept 
predecessors in 1903. No serious Liberal can possibly wish 
to see this country embark on a dangerous speculation 
which must inevitably lead to an immense addition to our 
armanents, through the creation of a fresh centre of sea-power in 
the Indian Ocean, to say nothing of a serious augmentation of 
the Indian Army. 


Domestic affairs remain dominated by the combined assault of 
the Demagogues and their Decoys upon the Constitution. 
If our optimists and minimisers who dislike facing 
disagreeable facts imagine that somehow or another 
without effort or exertion on their part “it will be all right 
on the night,” we would refer them to the actual provisions 
of the Parliament Bill which, so far, few people seem to 
have mastered, and which we therefore make no apology for 
reproducing on a subsequent page, as also to the Debate on the 
First Reading in the House of Commons on February 21, when 
the Prime Minister asked leave to introduce that sinister measure. 
We hear much from Lobby gossips and descriptive writers attached 
to the Cocoa Press of the “massive” intellect and resounding 
rhetoric of the Premier, compared with whom Mr. Gladstone 
was but a tinkling cymbal. Never having heard Mr. Asquith 
speak, the present writer is not competent to criticise his Parlia- 
mentary achievements. There may be something entrancing 
in his personality or magnetic in his delivery, but these much 
boomed orations make poor reading. They are wholly destitute 
of original thought, and rarely contain any striking expression— 
‘“‘ Wait and see’ being a fair specimen of the wit, wisdom, and 
eloquence of the speaker. Mr. Asquith’s speeches have, how- 
ever, the rare merit of conciseness, in which respect many wordy 
occupants of the two Front Benches have much to learn from 
the Leader of the House of Commons, and in introducing the 
Parliament Bill he was concise to the point of being contemptuous. 


‘6 Massive ”’ 
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There was a conspicuous absence of argument on the merits of that 
measure, and a studious reserve upon matters on which the House 
of Commons was entitled to be enlightened. In a word, “ Toe- 
the-line ” Asquith was merely carrying out his master’s orders, 
the execution of which is the condition of his retaining the Premier- 
ship, and he took not a moment more than was absolutely neces- 
sary over the process. The present Bill was identical with that 
which had been read by the last House of Commons in April 
1910, which had since been “ submitted definitely and specifically 
to the electorate of the country, with the result that they have 
returned to this House a majority in its favour in the United 
Kingdom of, I suppose, something like 120, and in Great Britain 
of not less than 60,” a somewhat incongruous observation from 
a declared enemy of the Referendum. What, we may ask, was the 
object of holding a second General Election in the same year, 
which merely resulted in reproducing a Parliament practically 
indistinguishable from its predecessor? If the last Parliament 
had no authority to carry the Parliament Bill, why was that 
measure ever introduced; if the last Parliament was devoid of 
such authority, how can its facsimile possess greater authority ? 


Mr. AsquitH’s insistence that a majority of 60 has been returned 
by Great Britain to support the Parliament Bill is curious, because 

if we are to split up the United Kingdom, it 
ae is equally pertinent to point out that there is a 
small but sufficient majority of English Members against the 
Parliament Bill, which would be a large and imposing majority 
were not England grossly and scandalously under-represented 
as compared with the favoured Celtic fringe. The speaker 
referred to his speech of last year as covering the whole 
ground of Constitutional controversy. He had then pointed 
out, and repeated now, that under an unwritten Constitution 
such as ours, which had developed by usage rather than 
by statute, there must in time be a growing divergence 
between legal powers and Constitutional practice. The 
most familiar illustration was the Veto of the Crown. No 
Bill could nowadays, any more than in the days of Queen Eliza- 
beth, become an Act of Parliament with the force of law without 
the express Assent of the Crown. ‘“‘ Yet whereas, as we know, 
Queen Elizabeth sometimes refused her Assent to half of the 
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proposed legislation of the Session, no English Sovereign has 
attempted to exercise the Veto since the days of Queen Anne. 
No Minister would advise it. Its revival is an imaginary danger.”® 
The allegation that the Royal Veto is as dead as Queen Anne is 
suggestive. Asthe sole and admitted object of the Parliament Bill 
is to destroy the Lords’ Veto, we are demonstrably face to face 
with an attempt to establish absolutist government in thiscountry, 
though under a Parliamentary guise—the autocracy to consist of 
the Prime Minister and the dominant caucus of the moment ina 
Single Chamber, whether that caucus rests upon an overwhelming 
popular majority or upon a scratch and snatch majority of five 
or ten Members. Mr. Asquith’s emphasis on the extinct 
Royal Veto illuminates the entire controversy, and reveals a 
conspiracy to establish another Long Parliament. He audaciously 
added, there ‘was universal consent as to the disappearance of 
the Royal Veto: ‘“‘There is no necessity to bring the letter of the 
law into harmony with what has become the unbroken and in- 
veterate usage.” We are thus bidden to dismiss the idea that any 
protection may be sought from the Crown in the coming revolution 
which is to place Great Britain and the British Empire—the 
Empire is always forgotten in our domestic controversies— 
under the despotism of the Demagogues, should the Parliament 
Bill in anything like its present shape be placed on the Statute 
Book. And yet it is to the Crown alone in conceivable con- 
tingencies that the great mass of King George’s subjects would 
instinctively turn. 


Srumiar to the former quarrel between Crown and Parliament, 
which had ended in the interment of the Royal Veto 
Lo was the divergence for more than two cen- 

Geksiene turies, “developing more slowly, but not less 

clearly, between the legal powers of the two 
Houses of Parliament in regard to finance and their actual 
Constitutional exercise. I need not go into past history. It 
is sufficient to say that until the year 1909 the House of Lords 
had for fifty years not attempted to interfere in any way with 
the financial provision of the year.” With equal truth it may 
be said that during the previous fifty years there had been no 
attempt by any Chancellor of the Exchequer, to incorporate 
extraneous matter not properly financial in a Budget, still less 
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to embody measures in the Finance Bill which had actually 
been rejected by the Legislature. However, the Prime Minister’s 
whole case is one prolonged swppressio veri et suggestio falst. 
“Tt was a sudden assertion as a living and active power of a 
legal right that had passed into practical desuetude that was 
the immediate occasion of the acute stage into which the Con- 
stitutional question has now passed.”” Mr. Asquith conveniently 
forgot the pertinent fact, of which he was subsequently reminded 
by Mr. Balfour, that the Campbell-Bannerman Government came 
into office in 1905 determined to pick a quarrel with the House of 
Lords, as is proved by the fact that the Campbell-Bannerman pro- 
posals for emasculating the House of Lords were introduced in the 
House of Commons so long ago as 1907, 7.e. two years before the 
People’s Budget was heard of. So much for the Premier’s first 
point and for his credibility. His second point was that as 
regards general policy, administration, and legislation, the legal 
relations of the two Houses, “ which have theoretically co-ordinate 
and co-equal powers, cease to bear any resemblance to the actual 
fact. The House of Lords has long since ceased to have any 
real control over policy or administration. They debate such 
matters, and we read their debates with interest and with profit; 
but their decisions are academic conclusions, and have no direct 
influence, and can have no direct influence, on the fortunes of 
the Government of the day.” Mr. Asquith affected to 
believe that had the precedent of 1909—the reference of 
the Budget to the People by the Peers—been allowed 
to stand, “there would in this respect also have been a 
revolution in Constitutional practice. If that precedent had 
been allowed to stand unquestioned, the Lords could always, 
as they did then, by destroying the finance of the year, compel 
the Government of the day either to resign office or to appeal 
by Dissolution to the electorate.” 


THE public memory is longer than the Premier’s memory. 

He forgets that the Budgets of 1906, of 1907, and of 1908, 
none of which were palatable to the House of 

Convenient 

eee Lords because they were essentially rotten, were 

all passed by the Peers as a matter of course in 

accordance with Constitutional practice. It was only because 
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the Budget of 1909 was revolutionary in its methods, its aims, 
and its inspiration that the people were wisely given a chance 
of voting upon it. Moreover, the action of the Lords was abun- 
dantly justified by the return of a majority hostile to the Budget, 
which was only converted into a minority by one of the 
most shameless transactions in our political history, namely, 
Mr. Asquith’s sale of the Union to the Nationalists, and his 
promise to introduce Home Rule, in which he doesn’t believe, 
in exchange for their support of finance which Ireland loathes. 
“* Let me pass from that to the domain of legislation. Even there 
the legal theory of a co-ordinate authority between the two 
Houses has for a long time past been tacitly, if not explicitly, 
abandoned. It is admitted that the House of Lords must at 
some undefined time yield to the will of the electorate.” Until 
recently the Peers had been credited by their supporters with 
the miraculous gift of knowing the will of the people. As com- 
pared with the Commons this is true, for where the two Houses 
have differed, as upon Home Rule and upon the People’s Budget, 
the electorate have decided in favour of the standpoint of the 
Peers, even though in the last Parliament their verdict, as we 
have seen, was subsequently falsified by the intrigues of their 
mis-representatives. The Premier could not contain his con- 
tempt for an assembly which, like the other demagogues, he 
habitually forgets has been enriched beyond the dreams of 
avarice in recent generations by the choicest flowers of the 
Liberal Party. Only the other day Mr. Asquith besought and 
secured a Peerage for his own brother-in-law (Sir Edward Ten- 
nant), whose single claim to enter the Upper House is his 
recent rejection for the Lower House by the intelligent electors of 
Salisbury. ‘“‘ It [the House of Lords] is an assembly admittedly 
which is neither elected by the people nor dissoluble by the 
Crown. It consists of about 600 members—and if we deem for 
the purpose as ostensibly non-partisan the occupants of the 
Episcopal Bench—it is no exaggeration to say that of the re- 
mainder, some 570 or 580, normally 500 at least belong to the 
Conservative or Unionist Party.” 
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WE are not responsible for Mr. Asquith’s arithmetic, though it 
is amazing to those who bear in mind that nearly fifty Peers 
Arithmetic have been created by the Campbell-Bannerman 

and the Asquith Governments; and if we take the 
last eighty years, out of four hundred and twenty-three creations, 
no less than two hundred and forty are due to Liberal Govern- 
ments. Such is the Assembly which, in the process of “ toeing 
the line,” is held up to public odium by the Prime Minister as 
** hereditary in origin, except so far as its composition is tempered 
by the sporadic action of the Minister of the day, irresponsible 
in the exercise of its powers, overwhelmingly partisan in its 
actual composition—that is the body to which the letter of the 
law entrusts the right to revise and delay, and, if it will, reject 
the considered and deliberate decision of the representatives 
of the people.” Then came a passage intended to be impressive, 
but which is only impressive in so far as it contains a crushing 
condemnation of three generations of Radical Governments, 
who, instead of reforming the House of Lords and providing the 
country with a suitable and efficient Second Chamber, have 
preferred to excite and develop the snobbishness of their sup- 
porters by dangling the prospect of a Peerage before every 
vulgarian prepared to draw a cheque for £20,000, £30,000, 
perhaps £50,000 or £100,000, for the pleasure of being addressed 
as ““My Lord” by his dependents. Mr. Asquith’s indictment 
of the Peers is in truth a terrible indictment of himself and of 
his predecessors, who, decade after decade, have borne with 
the undemocratic and tolerated the indefensible, and have made 
our politics a veritable cesspool of corruption.* ‘‘ On paper, 
as every one now admits, it is an indefensible paradox, which 
could only be reconciled with the actual working of democratic 
government by an almost supernatural endowment of insight 
and self-abnegation. No country, no democratic country, and 
least of all our own, can safely rest its fortunes on the hazard 
of a perpetual recurrence of special providences. There have 


* Our readers will be deeply interested in a monograph, Zhe Party 
System, by Hilaire Belloc and Cecil Chesterton (Stephen Swift, 3s. 6d. net), 
which discloses the works of the Parliamentary machine. The doctrine of the 
writers that we are governed by ‘‘a Family Compact” is fantastical, but their 
facts are highly instructive, 
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been in history benevolent autocrats; there have been in history 
disinterested and far-sighted oligarchies; but, as has been wisely 
said, I forget by whom, ‘the chapter of accidents is the Bible 
of fools.’”? And so they had found it. Mr. Asquith was on 
stronger ground in calling attention to the quiescence of the 
House of Lords during the ten years of Unionist Government, 
from 1895 to 1905—a legitimate reproach, and the only 
legitimate reproach that can be fairly levelled at the Peers, 
always bearing in mind, however, that there was nothing 
revolutionary proposed during that period, such as called for the 
drastic intervention of any Second Chamber, though little harm 
would have been done had several of Mr. Balfour’s measures 
been rejected; and in the light of subsequent events their 
unmurmuring acceptance has proved unfortunate in colouring 
the platform case of the demagogues. 


Mr. AsquitH relapsed into travesty when reviewing the record 
of the Upper House ‘uring the four years of Radical Govern- 
ment, 1906-1909. “! am stating what is now 
one of the commonplaces, and the admitted 
commonplaces, of political controversy when I say that during 
those years, with the exception of a few instances when, in Lord 
Lansdowne’s felicitous and memorable phrase, the conflict would 
not have been on favourable ground to the Second Chamber, 
the House of Lords resolutely opposed and successfully defeated 
the principal controversial measures passed by the largest majori« 
ties in the whole annals of the House of Commons.” Some real 
arithmetic becomes necessary here, and for the rest we will leave 
the Prime Minister to settle the facts in concert with his own 
colleagues. In the four years in question about two hundred and 
thirty Ministerial measures were introduced into Parliament, 
of which six only were rejected by the House of Lords, among 
those which were passed being the measures to which Ministers 
owe any popularity they may possess—for example, the Trade 
Disputes Bill, the Workmen’s Compensation Bill, the Old Age 
Pensions Bill, the Small Holdings Bill, the Coal Mines (Eight 
Hours) Bill, the Irish University Bill, the Irish Land Bill, and the 
Housing and Town-Planning Bill. According to Lord Carrington, 
who has the advantage of being a Peer as well as a Cabinet Minister, 
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and is therefore perhaps in a better position than Mr. Asquith 
to judge the attitude of the Upper House towards the Govern- 
ment: “I admit freely that we have had a very good harvest 
in our five years.” According to Mr. John Burns, who is at 
least as great an authority upon Social Reform as the Prime 
Minister, and has an even greater regard for accuracy : “‘ A larger 
number of social and industrial measures have been passed [by 
the Liberals since 1906] than have ever been secured in a similar 
period.” For every one of the measures now on the Statute 
Book the Lords are entitled to as much credit or discredit as 
the Commons. Mr. Asquith, who has become the most pachyder- 
matous of all our politicians, had the hardihood to add that he 
did not propose to dispense with a Second Chamber in this country, 
which had suffered sufficiently from the evils of Single-Chamber 
Government in Tory times. ‘ We hold, as the preamble of this 
Bill [the Parliament Bill] says, that there ought to be a Second 
Chamber, and that it should be a body which, unlike the House 
of Lords, rests, not on an hereditary, but a popular basis.” But 
that was not the question immediately before them. 


OnE would have imagined it to be the question of questions were 
Mr. Asquith a genuine Second-Chamber man, and believed a 
ins tithe of his abuse of the Assembly now adorned 
by bis brother-in-law. But, as every one knows, 
the Premier is not a free agent in this or in any other matter; 
ke and his colleagues must “toe the line,” and as a Nationalist 
Member cruelly observed some months ago, “‘ The Liberal Party 
had ‘toed the line’ like men.” Mr. Asquith’s master, Mr. John 
Redmond, the servant of the American dynamitard, Mr. Patrick 
Ford, demands, and therefore obtains, an interregnum before 
the House of Lords as emasculated by the Parliament Bill is 
reconstituted into that popular Second Chamber adumbrated 
by the solemn impostors of the defunct Liberal League, during 
which Home Rule may be smuggled through without the consent 
and against the wishes of the people of the United Kingdom. 
That is the key to the present situation. Mr. Asquith is merely 
a lawyer retained by Mr. Redmond at a fee of £5000 a year to 
speak from his brief. So we are told Ministers demand “ relief 
and release from an intolerable and even a dangerous situation— 
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a situation immediately created by the action of the House of 
' Lords between 1906 and 1909, a situation which places not only 
legislation but finance at the mercy of an irresponsible and indis- 
soluble authority, increasingly actuated by the most naked 
partisanship,” &c. ‘‘ Are we, I say, to wait until, after what 
must be a long and laborious process, we evolve a new Second 
Chamber, possessing in its size and composition the qualities 
which are needed for it, the impartial and efficient discharge of 
the functions, and the only functions, appropriate to such a 
body ? In the meantime, is all progressive legislation, however 
clearly desired and demanded by the people, to come to a stand- 
still? We say ‘No,’ and the country has said ‘No.’” It had 
said so twice within twelve months, “ once in January last, when 
it approved of the principle of our policy, and again when in 
December it gave its sanction to the definite plan in which that 
principle is embodied. No; the country requires a present 
remedy for present evils, and it finds it, as it has declared, in such 
a limitation of the Veto of the House of Lords as will secure 
that the clear and considered will, and only the clear and con- 
sidered will, of the nation shall, after the fullest opportunity 
for deliberation and reasonable delay, pass into law.” 


NEITHER such “copious fountains of mendacity,” to use an 
approved phrase, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer nor his 
Th twin at the Home Office could dish up a more 
“Country ”’ ludicrous account of recent events. So far as 
“the country ”’—.e. the eleven-twentieths of the 
electors who voted Radical, as against the nine-twentieths who 
voted Unionist—expressed any clear view concerning the House 
of Lords, it was upon its composition rather than its functions. 
Weare, of course, aware that eccentrics like the Master of Elibank, 
who deports himself as though he were Master of England, 
declared at the beginning of last year: ‘“‘ I don’t want the House 
of Lords reconstructed. I want it abolished ” ; while Mr. Barnes, 
the Labour Member, said the same thing: “‘ We want to abolish 
the House of Lords; we see no need for such a House, or for any 
Second Chamber.” Ditto Mr. Keir Hardie: “ It will be for the 
Labour Party to sound the rallying cry, ‘ No Second Chamber.’ ” 
Likewise Mr. Ure. We confess to preferring this policy, which is 
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at any rate honest and intelligible, to Mr. Asquith’s policy, which 
is neither the one nor the other, though we imagine that Mr. 
Facing-Both-Ways, Sir Rufus Isaacs, will have no difficulty in 
reconciling with the Parliament Bill the declaration he made in 
the course of a speech last spring: ‘“ How are we going to reform 
the House of Lords? (A Voice: ‘Get rid of them.’) Yes, I 
agree with that suggestion” ; but Sir Edward Grey should have 
more difficulty, not being a lawyer, in wriggling out of his historic 
utterance (March 14, 1910): “‘I say that to confine ourselves to 
a Single Chamber issue, and to leave the policy of reform of the 
Second Chamber—to leave all that ground unoccupied for the 
other side—would result to us, politically speaking, in my opinion 
ain disaster, death, and damnation.” Speaking generally, the attack 
has been upon the composition rather than upon the functions 
of the House of Lords. The hereditary Peer, because he is the 
son of his father, has been held up to hatred, ridicule, and con- 
tempt, as may be gathered from a few typical extracts culled 
from the utterances of the demagogue who led the attack on the 
Lords, which Mr. Asquith followed. We should not make so free 
with Mr. Lloyd George’s name at the present moment but for 
the positive and repeated assertions of his friends that there is 
nothing serious the matter with him and that he will shortly 
resume his place in the firing-line. According to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Wolverhampton, January 12, 1910): “ The 
Lords want no testimonial; they merely require a certificate of 
birth to prove that they are the first of that litter.” Nearly a 
year later (Edinburgh, November 26) the same orator produced 
this priceless gem: “‘ The great champion of this doctrine that 
rank and heredity count without merit is Lord Curzon. You 
know his famous dogma—the best work in the world is being 
done by the aristocracy. He evidently does not think much of 
the Christian religion. He would have thought more of it if it 
had been propagated, not by twelve Galilean fishermen, but by 
a dozen dukes.” While at Mile End, in an historic passage, an 
excitable East End audience was informed by Mr. George: “I 
would say to the Australians . . . ‘the Peerage is created to 
ennoble the indiscretions of kings.’ . .. The Australians would 
say, ‘ Rather than be governed by men like that we would have 
a Senate of kangaroos.’” Mr. Asquith, be it observed, proposes 
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to preserve the ‘“‘ Senate of kangaroos” for the benefit of his 
brother-in-law. The same speech contained the choice comparison 
between aristocracy and cheese: “ Aristocracy is like cheese 
(laughter)—the older it is (A Voice: ‘The more it stinks ’— 
loud laughter) the higher it becomes.” Great is the astonishment 
of the people—who, on the one hand, were inflamed against 
their hereditary enemies by such and countless similar tirades, 
while, on the other hand, they were told by Mr. Asquith, Mr. 
Haldane, Mr. McKenna, Mr. Birrell, Mr. J. A. Pease, Sir Edward 
Grey, and other Cabinet Ministers that the Government intended 
to reform the House of Lords—on learning that its personnel is 
to remain intact. It is not to be diminished bya single Duke. 
It will not miss one of its Marquesses. The roll of Earls, 
Viscounts, and Barons is jealously preserved in order that cynical 
politicians may ennoble their relatives and maintain the secret 
funds of the party. 


Tue Dollar Dictator will have no reform of the House of 
Lords, lest reform would strengthen that body. Moreover, 

he requires an interregnum of effective Single- 
Chamber government. Mr. Redmond bluntly 
told the titular leader of the Coalition last year (March 29, 1910): 
“Tf the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Asquith) had proposed a 
scheme of reform, no matter how perfect it might look on paper, 
I should not have felt myself able to support him.” Mr. Asquith 
is compelled to “ toe the line ” upon this as upon other questions, 
and to pursue the road of “ disaster, death, and damnation.” 
We could only wish that the Unionist Party showed more alacrity, 
intelligence, and courage in grasping the golden opportunity 
presented to them by the bondage of the Government to Dollar 
dictation. In the speech already quoted Mr. Asquith described 
the Ministerial plan as embodied in the Parliament Bill as a 
very simple measure, so familiar as to need little description. 
It proposed to give statutory definition and protection to the 
Constitutional doctrine that the House of Commons is supreme 
in finance, while affording adequate safeguards “ against possible 
abuse in the guise of what is known as ‘tacking.’” As our 
readers will see from the text of the Bill published further on, 
these “adequate safeguards” consist of the tpse dixit of the 
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Speaker, who, under the new régime, will no longer be a man 
of the character and calibre of present and previous occupants 
of the Chair, but some purblind partisan specially selected for 
the purpose of saying ditto to the demagogues. Should the 
Parliament Bill pass, the Lowthers will necessarily make way 
for Ures, Byles, Monds, or Wedgewoods, and their certificate 
that any Bill is a Money Bill will make it a Money Bill and 
remove it from the cognisance of the Upper House. Further, 
as Mr. Asquith pointed out, the absolute Veto of the House of 
Lords would be converted by the Parliament Bill into a suspen- 
sory Veto, “with the provisions for the lapse of at least two 
years, and of three Sessions, not necessarily in the same Parlia- 
ment, and the limitation of the term of the life of the House of 


Commons to five years. That, in a nutshell, is the effect of the 
measure.” 


So itis, but there is other matter in thisnutshell. The same power 
—i.e. the House of Commons—that to-day prescribes such “ safe- 
‘ate. guards” against haste, can to-morrow abolish 
+ those “safeguards” just asit can abolish every ob- 
struction standing in its way, including the House 
of Lords itseli—and the Crown. Thisisthe key to the Parliament 
Bill, which when once firmly grasped by the Peers and the 
people, will settle its fate. That Mr. Asquith is conscious of his 
danger is clear from his feeble attempt to ridicule it. 


I see it is still persistently asserted that our proposals are intended or, at 
any rate, will have the effect, of enabling a despotic Single Chamber to ride 
roughshod over the Electorate of the country. {If I may put the same thing in 
different words, we are charged with enthroning in the subtle guise of demo- 
cratic form, a power which may enthral or set at nought the very spirit of 
democracy, I want to say with all respect to those who entertain such an 
apprehension that I think that view to be one of the most unsubstantial night- 
mares that ever afflicted the imagination. 


To this we can only reply in the euphemism of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, that the Prime Minister is guilty “of the wilful dif- 
fusion of political error with regard to a matter of fact.” The 
Parliament Bill, is nothing but a daring attempt to estab- 
lish a despotism of Demagogues, who can only be dislodged 
by bloodshed. As Mr. Lloyd George has so usefully reminded 
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us, he and his colleagues are engaged in carrying through a 
“French Revolution.” We all know what that means; we 
also know how it will end. Our Dantons will go the way of 
French Dantons, our Robespierres the way of French Robes- 
pierres, our Marats the way of French Marats, and out of the 
welter of chaos will ultimately emerge a Cromwell, a Napoleon, 
or some other tyrant, who will at any rate give us order and 
security. That Mr. Asquith was not born for his present réle, 
and is peculiarly unfitted for it, is shown by occasional lapses, 
but he speedily remembers to “toe the line.” In one 
breath he acknowledges what all men know, viz., that a House 
of Commons can outstay its mandate; that it “may pass a 
measure by a majority small in number and obviously accidental 
in its composition. The House of Commons may, through the 
crush of business, or through hasty procedure, pass a measure 
in an imperfect, incomplete, and even misleading form.” 
In the next breath he says, “But these are risks we 
admit—I for one certainly admit—ought to be guarded 
against, and we have guarded against them.” In the first place 
the legal duration of Parliament would be shortened from 
seven to five years, which would probably amount in practice to 
an actual legislative term of four years. Mr. Asquith pretends 
to believe ‘‘ that will secure that your House of Commons for the 
time being is always either fresh from the Polls, which gave 
it authority, or—and this is an equally effective check upon 
acting in defiance of the popular will—it is looking forward to 


the Polls, at which it will have to render an account of its steward- 
ship.” 


An ounce of fact is worth a ton of theory, and recent experience 
affords a conclusive reply to this speculation. The Parliament 
— of 1906-1909 went gaily to the Polis in January 
Fact of last year, confident of a victory “as in 1906, 
but so hopelessly astray were all the calculations of 
the quidnuncs that the political situation was completely trans- 
-formed and Ministers suffered a net loss of over one hundred seats 
—one of the greatest defeats sustained in recent Parliamentary 
history, having only been surpassed by the Midlothian Election 
of 1880, and the Unionist débdcle five years ago. Then again, 
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although an anti-Budget majority was returned in January 1910, 
so contemptuous is the House of Commons of public opinion that 
by a series of log-rolling manceuvres the Budget was ultimately 
forced through, in return for a promise of Home Rule, for which 
there was no vestige of any mandate. So much for the Premier’s 
dogmas as to the relation between Commons and country. Then 
he professes to attach great importance to the delay of three 
Sessions or of two years, “‘ when the suspensory Veto of the House 
of Lords is interposed,” which “ precludes the possibility—and 
I say this with the utmost assurance—of covertly or arbitrarily 
smuggling into law measures which are condemned by popular 
opinion, and it will at the same time ensure an ample opportunity 
for the reconsideration and revision of hasty or slovenly legisla- 
tion.” It is difficult to stigmatise such assertions, and impossible 
to do so in Parliamentary language. As Mr. Redmond has 
repeated ad nauseam, the express object of the Parliament Bill 
is to enable Home Rule to be smuggled on to the Statute Book. 
The final “ safeguard” upon which Mr. Asquith dwelt, was that 
a new House of Commons “ could and would reverse legislation 
in ninety-nine cases out of one hundred, which had been shown 
by the General Election to be opposed to the will of the masses 
the electors.” This opens up a cheerful prospect, which any- 
how does not affect Home Rule, which is presumably the 
hundredth case, as a Kruger or Tammany Hall Government 
once established in Dublin could only be withdrawn by war. 
As we have said on previous occasions, it is by no means certain 
that a new House of Commons, capable of reversing the decisions 
of the Demagogues, would ever be allowed to come into existence, 
as by jerrymandering the constituencies and disfranchising their 
political opponents, and at need repealing the Quinquennial Act, 
the present “terrors” could remain where they are until they 
are summoned to another and a better world. 


Mr. AsquitTH was not unnaturally contemptuous of “ the sudden 
emergence, as an integral part of the programme of the Tory 

Party, of the Referendum.” It cannot be 
denied, even by the most thorough-going partisan 

on our side, that the treatment of the Referendum 
by the Unionist leaders has been—to put it mildly—infelicitous. 
Hardly one of them would have touched it with a barge-pole 
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two years, or even a year ago, and now it is represented as the 
corner-stone of Unionist policy, and those of us who decline to 
join in the delirious enthusiasm of the Tapers and Tadpoles, 
of mandarins and mugwumps, are denounced as traitors to 
Conservative principles. We have no prejudice against the 
Referendum, and so far as we can recollect have never expressed 
any hostility towards that method of ascertaining the will of the 
people; indeed, we will go so far as to say that it is the only 
serious and satisfactory method of settling prolonged deadlocks 
and of disposing of certain questions. Our objection was confined 
to the invidious selection of a particular question—Tariff Reform 
—by Mr. Balfour on the eve of the polls, obviously with the 
intention of shelving that question and of discouraging those 
to whom it is “‘not acry, but a creed.” The Prime Minister seems 
to be suffering from an attack of “ unsettled convictions ” upon 
the Referendum, which he belaboured with bell, book, and 
candle during the General Election; he informed the House 
of Commons: “I repeat what I said last year, and what I said 
many times during the Election, I am not going to rule out the 
Referendum as under no conceivable conditions a possible, prac- 
tical expedient for dealing with some exceptional case.” But if it 
be not ruled out, why not rule it in and specify the exceptional 
case instead of leaving it in the vague? To any general use of 
the Referendum Mr. Asquith, as the head of a Coalition of log- 
rollers, is necessarily hostile. “I am not exaggerating when 
I say that it [the Referendum] would reduce our General Election 
to a sham parade, and degrade the House of Commons to the 
level of a talking club.” From this we may gather that Parlia- 
ment was not made for man, but that man was made for Parlia- 
ment—a Jacobin doctrine which gives us the genesis of the 
present Parliament Bill. 


We have dealt at such inordinate length with the Prime 
Minister’s speech as we wish our readers to have the Government 
‘he Sneed case before them, poor as it is, Especially are 
Sees we anxious that our readers in Greater Britain, 

who are almost as much affected by the Parliament 
Bill as the people of this country, should realise its perils and 
their perils, because in theory, at any rate, the Imperial Parlia- 
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ment is the supreme legislature of the Empire, and it is easy 
to conceive circumstances, supposing this preposterous measure 
ever became law, under which an unrestrained and omnipotent 
House of Commons, dominated by the paid nominees of miscreants 
like Patrick Ford, would insist on asserting and emphasising 
the theoretical supremacy of the Imperial Parliament for the 
express purpose of exasperating and alienating the people of 
the various Dominions. We are engaged in no local or domestic 
controversy. The Parliament Bill is an Imperial issue of the 
utmost magnitude. It may be hoped that when our Oversea 
visitors flock to these shores for the Coronation, they will 
not allow themselves to be misled by the rant and the cant of 
the Demagogues, whose bond fides may be tested by the fact 
that having held up the hereditary House to the execration of 
the over-sea democracies as an intolerable anachronism and a 
relic of feudalism, their policy consists in refusing to change 
its hereditary character or to provide this country with a 
Second Chamber, such as forms an integral part of the political 
machinery of every great civilised Power. They desire, on the 
one hand, to maintain popular prejudice at fever-heat against 
the Peers, and, on the other, to preserve an unfailing source of 
financial sustenance through the scandalous traffic in honours. 
Few people realise—very few Canadians, Australians, or South 
Africans realise—that the Parliament Bill leaves the composi- 
tion of the House of Lords intact. When that fact has once 
been grasped by our kinsmen, any sympathy they may ever 
have felt with the “Down with the Lords” Party in this 
country, who were ex hypothesi struggling against “privilege,” 
will rapidly evaporate. It is “Down with the Lords ” during a 
General Election, but “Up to the Lords” between whiles— 
nearly fifty new hereditary peerages created in five years, and 
at least five hundred awaiting creation if we may believe the 
statement of Ministers. 


AFTER Mr. Norman Craig, K.C., had happily christened the Bill 
“the Magna Charta of Logrollers,” Sir Robert Finlay dissected 
it in a remarkable and remorseless speech. If it 
became law, the powers of the House of Lords 
would be restricted to rejecting any measure in 
two Sessions, because in the’third it could be passed into law 


Sir Robert 
Finlay 
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over their heads and in spite of their protests by the}House of 
Commons. What was that but Single Chamber Government ? 
As Sir Robert Finlay added : 

If anything, it is worse than Single Chamber Government undisguised, and 
I would much rather have no Second Chamber than one inefficient and sham. 
The country would not then be deluded with the idea that it had some security 
in the existence of the House of Lords; it would be face to face with a reality 
that it was governed by the,will of a Single Chamber, which is a conclusion some 
hon. members most ardently desire, and one which they will achieve in substance 
when this Bill becomes law, if it everdoes. Wedo not want a mere simulacrum 
Second Chamber. We want a Second Chamber which will be effective. J would 
much rather have no House of Lords at all than have that semblance of a Second 
Chamber which this Bill will give. Under this Bill all life would have departed 
from the House of Lords. 


Our readers will be grateful to Sir Robert Finlay for this frank 
and sensible declaration, which should not be lost upon pusillani- 
mous persons. Under the Parliament Bill the House of Lords 
would cease to be a useful factor to the State. It would be an 
encumbrance to everybody. Therefore, were the policy of sur- 
render to be adopted by the Peers, they would not long survive 
that surrender, as their House would become equally antagonistic 
to Labour advocates of Single Chamber Government and to 
Unionist advocates of Double Chamber Government. Like Sir 
Robert Finlay, we infinitely prefer no Second Chamber to a sham 
Second Chamber, though it goes without saying that we regard 
a serious Second Chamber with proper functions as indispensable. 
Were the Upper House so ill-advised as to sacrifice its functions 
in a vain effort to preserve its composition, its friends would be 
few and far between. As Sir Robert Finlay inquired, what would 
be the use of debating, discussing, and elaborating amendments 
to measures which could be relentlessly passed into law over the 
heads of the Lords in the third Session, without any attention 
being paid to their suggestions. 


The opinion of the civilised world is unanimous as to the necessity for a 
strong, effective Second Chamber. Go to any of the great countries of Europe, 
go to the great Republic across the Atlantic, go to our Dominions beyond the 
seas, and you will find that everywhere the necessity of a Second Chamber has 
been recognised, and in many cases the Second Chamber which those countries 
possess has been modelled on that institution, the advantage of which we have 
so long enjoyed in this country. I do not speak of the composition of the 
Chamber, I speak of the powers of theChamber. You object to the constitution, 
but that is precisely what you do not intend to touch, untii some distant period, 
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and you intend to utilise the interval for passing measures which you know you 
would have but a vague chance of carrying if there was any possibility of the 
people being consulted about it. 

One does not need to go to foreign countries, or to our kinsmen across the 
Atlantic, or to our Dominions beyond the seas, to find the necessity for a strong, 
effective Second Chamber admitted. You find it admitted on the face of this 
Bill. It is written in the preamble of the Bill, which tells us that it is to be 
followed by another measure governing the relations between the two Houses, 
when a reform of the constitution of the House of Lords has been effected by 
this Government. You plead for delay in introducing a measure of reform in 
the constitution of the House of Lords, but in the meantime you set up a 
Single-Chamber Government, and you propose to utilise the interval, when 
there is no effective Second Chamber, for passing into law measures which will 
most vitally affect the whole kingdom and the future of this country. ... I 
strongly suspect that the preamble will be found to have done its work in 
reconciling possibly some members of the Government to the course that has 
been decided upon, under the pressure of Parliamentary exigencies, and in 
reconciling some timid voters, some moderate Liberals, who gave their support 
to the Government at the last election. 


Sir Ropert Fintay put his finger on another blot on the Parlia- 
ment Bill, which had hitherto escaped observation. In order 
——— that any measure might be passed into law in the 
porn third Session over the heads of the other House, it 
nt 

must be the same Bill which had passed the House 
of Commons in each of the two previous Sessions. In the first 
Session the Bill might be fairly discussed, 


What would happen in the second and third Sessions? If any Amendment 
were made in the Bill during either of those Sessions it would be necessary to 
begin again, and if any man got up to say that he had realised that mistakes 
had been made—mistakes of great gravity—in the framing of the Bill he would 
be met with the answer that the Government had staked its fortunes on carry- 
ing the Bill unaltered through the three Sessions. In the second and third 
Sessions consequently the House of Commons would be reduced to a mere 
machine for mechanically registering what had been passed by the aid of the gag 
and the guillotine in the first Session when the Bill was introduced, 


Any attempted Amendment, though proposed by supporters of 
the Government, would be resisted on the ground, “You must 
not press the Amendment because the Bill would then be no 
longer the same Bill as it was before.” Ministers must remain 
deaf to any appeals from their followers, and the Debates of the 
House of Commons in the second and third Sessions become 
a very farce. 
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This point has been touched upon in one provision of this Bill, which I think 
is the most remarkable that has appeared in any measure passed by any Govern- 
ment. Hon. members will find there is a proviso in the second section of the 
Bill to the effect that the House of Commons may, if it thinks fit, suggest for 
consideration by the House of Lords amendments which the House of Commons 
feels to be desirable.... For the House of Commons to suggest the 
amendment shows that they think that the measure is substantially wrong 
in point of form and contains errors in matters of substance, but the House of 
Commons cannot amend the Bill. It cannot send it up as an amended Bill to 
the House of Lords. It can only suggest for the consideration of the House of 
Lords amendments which set right the mistakes which the House of Commons 
confesses it committed in the first instance. Then what is to happen? The 
House of Lords, backed it may be by the opinion of the country—for the 
opinion of the country can never be taken—the House of Lords thinks that the 
Bill is so vicious in principle that it ought to be rejected. What passes into 
law? Not the Bill.with the suggested amendment, but the Bill with all its 
sins upon its head, as it passed through this House in the first Session, The 
result is that under the machinery of this Bill you pass into law a measure 
which both Houses have condemned. The House of Lords has condemned it in 
principle; the House of Commons has recognised that it contains substantial 
defects in its structure which ought to have been set right. 


The same speaker abundantly confirmed the “extreme” view 
we have consistently taken as to the perilous effect of the 
Parliament Bill on the rights of the people. 


Parliament in this country is omnipotent, and may make any change, 
however vital. If the whole power of Parliament were confided, as it would 
be under this measure, to the House of Commons, there is no change in 
our institutions which the House of Commons could not make, although 
the measure affected the institution of the Crown, the disestablishment of 
the Church, or was intended to alter the provisions of this Bill itself, and to 
reduce the three sessions to one session. That change might be made at‘the 
will and pleasure of the House of Commons for the time being. You will only 
have the period prescribed by the Act, and as soon as that has elapsed that 
measure might be passed into law, and you might find yourselves without the 
security of the second and third sessions, of which we have heard so much as 
insuring that a measure will be freely discussed and ventilated in the country. 
You would find yourselves with that security cut away absolutely, and I should 
not be at all surprised if such a proposal were made at a very early date, for I 
think there would be in all parts of the; House a very general feeling that the 
discussion and the passage of a Bill through this House in the second and third 
sessions was an empty formality because the House would enter upon that 
discussion with its hands tied. 
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Sir Ropert Fryuay was completely borne out in his interpreta- 
tion of probable developments under the Parliament Bill by 
iii nite the speeches delivered by the rank-and-file Radicals 
on the First Reading; they showed themselves 
totally indifferent as to the reform of the House of Lords and 
were avowedly Single Chamber men, with the single exception 
of Sir Clifford Cory, who said that if the Veto policy would enable 
the House of Commons to pass into law such measures (Education 
and Licensing) as those introduced to the 1906 Parliament, then 
he was prepared to support the Bill, 


and when we get into Committee I shall vote that some clause or amendment 
shall be put into the Bill which will make it quite clear that the Veto Resolu- 
tions are going to deal with such measures as I have indicated. If it went 
further than that I feel that in view of my election pledges I should be bound 
to vote against the Bill, because for one thing I am returned as a pledged 
opponent of Home Rule for Ireland. If the Veto Resolution were going to 
apply to Home Rule, then I should be bound, in view of my pledges, to vote 
against the Bill. I, also, in my election address, made it perfectly clear—and I 
have been elected on a clear basis in that regard—that my support of the Bill is 
entirely confined to the Veto Resolution being applied to such measures as have 
been approved by the country. I believe myself that the country generally is 
much more in favour of a reconstructed Second Chamber, of a Second Chamber 
of an entirely representative kind, being established, than it is in desiring the 
curtailment of the powers of the Second Chamber. 


But Sir Clifford Cory stood absolutely alone, and the rest of 
the Ministerial Moderates, if they existed, preserved a stony 
silence. 


Amonce other able critics of the Bill was Mr. George Cave, K.C., 
who, in the course of an excellent speech, said: “Take the 
Protestant Succession; and I put this, of course, 
simply as an instance; not because there is any 
large body in this House who to-day would do 
away with it. Still, it remains true under this Bill that such 
an integral part of our Constitution as that could be destroyed 
without the country being consulted, and the changes could 
extend even to the prerogative of the Crown itself.” In other 
words, the House of Commons could abolish the Crown as 
easily as they could abolish the House of Lords; and as Mr. 
Keir Hardie, one of the pioneers of the Party of progress, 


Mr. Cave’s 
Criticism 
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recently reminded us: “When Coronets get into the melting- 
pot, Crowns had better beware” (Bermondsey, November 16, 
1910); while on another occasion this great Labour statesman 
declared: “There are differences of opinion about the wisdom 
or unwisdom of having a King. I have no doubt whatever in 
my mind on the subject. I regard the existence of a King as 
a proof of lunacy among the people ” (Chester-le-Street, July 24, 
1910). As regards “‘the safeguard of delay” provided by the 
Parliament Bill, Mr. Cave inquired whether anybody in the 
House attached any importance to such manifestations of public 
opinion as might occur against any particular measure before 
it became law. Nobody read petitions, and few attached any 
importance to public meetings. 

What is left except, perhaps, by-elections? {It is a commonplace with 
both parties that when we lose a by-election it means nothing at all. I 
am perfectly sure that if a measure were rejected by the other House and a 
by-election went against the Government, they would be the first to say that no 
importance attached to it because the loss was due to other causes. Therefore 
I feel confident that even a delay of two years is in substance no check what- 
ever. All the House would have to do would be under the operation of the 
yearly guillotine resolution to pass the same measure automatically year after 
year, and the treble passage of the measure would be of very little more value 
than its first passage. 

Needless to say, there was no serious attempt to answer the 
arguments of Sir Robert Finlay and Mr. Cave, while the brilliant 
onslaught of Mr. F. E. Smith was met by a characteristic harangue 
from the Home Secretary, containing this priceless passage : “‘ The 
House of Commons is not an absolute power; its power is not un- 
checked. There never was a more sensitive body in the whole 
history of the world. Ican understand its being criticised for being 
too sensitive sometimes. There are six hundred and seventy 
Members in touch with as many constituencies, differmg from one 
another in character and complexion, sitting here month after 
month in touch with their constituencies, in touch with public 
opinion, in touch with the criticisms of the Press, in touch with 
each other, in touch with reason, in touch with reality.” (Laughter.) 
Needless to say, the First Reading of the Parliament Bill was 
approved by a large nominal majority: Ayes, 351; Noes, 227. 
But if votes are to be weighed as well as counted, it must be borne 
in mind that sixty or seventy of the Ayes, Irish Molly Maguires 
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who follow Mr. John Redmond, were never even adopted as candi- 
dates by their constituencies, but were simply appointed Members 
of Parliament by the Dollar Dictator sitting in Dublin, and returned 
unopposed owing to the terrorism which Molly Maguireism has 
established throughout the major part of Ireland. There is 
no serious demand by Irishmen living in Ireland for Home Rule, 
which is only popular with Irishmen living out of Ireland as a 
means of paying off old scores against “the base, bloody, and 
brutal Saxon.” 


WE reprint the ParliamentBill, as it is all-important that its 
provisions should be read, marked, learned, and inwardly 

digested. So far as we know its text has hitherto 
The Parlia- ‘ 
ment Bill Pee” practically inaccessible to the general public. 

We would urge our contemporaries of the daily and 
weekly Press to devote some small portion of their ample acreage to 
familiarising the electorate with the contents of this preposterous 
Pill. We believe that few, even among the educated classes, have 
grasped its sinister significance, for the simple reason that they 
have never seen it. 


TEXT OF THE PARLIAMENT BILL 


Whereas it is expedient that provision should be made for regulating the 
relations between the two Houses of Parliament : 

And whereas it is intended to substitute for the House of Lords as it at 
present exists a Second Chamber constituted on a popular instead of hereditary 
basis, but such substitution cannot be immediately brought into operation : 

And whereas provision will require hereafter to be made by Parliament ina 
measure effecting such substitution for limiting and defining the powers of the 
new Second Chamber, but it is expedient to make such provision as in this Act 
appears for restricting the existing powers of the House of Lords: 

Be it therefore enacted by the King’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in 
this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, as 
follows : 

Powers oF House or Lorps as to Money 

1.—(1) If a Money Bill, having been passed by the House of Commons, and 
sent up to the House of Lords at least one month before the end of the Session, 
is not passed by the House of Lords without amendment within one month 
after it is so sent up to that House, the Bill shall, unless the House of Commons 
direct to the contrary, be presented to His Majesty and become an Act of 
Parliament on the Royal Assent being signified, notwithstanding that the 
House of Lords have not consented to the Bill. 
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(2) A Money Bill means a Bill which in the opinion of the Speaker of the 
House of Commons contains only provisions dealing with all or any of the 
following subjects, namely, the imposition, repeal, remission, alteration, or 
regulation of taxation ; charges on the Consolidated Fund or the provision of 
money by Parliament; supply; the appropriation, control, or regulation of 
public money ; the raising or guarantee of any loan or the repayment thereof ; 
or matters incidental to those subjects or any of them. 

(3) When a Bill to which the House of Lords has not consented is presented 
to His Majesty for assent as a Money Bill, the Bill shall be accompanied by a 
certificate of the Speaker of the House of Commons that it is a Money 
Bill. 

(4) No amendment shall be allowed to a Money Bill which, in the opinion 
of the Speaker of the House of Commons, is such as to prevent the Bill 
retaining the character of a Money Bill. 


RESTRICTION OF THE POWERS OF THE Houser or LorpDs As TO 
BILLs OTHER THAN Money 


2.—(1) If any Bill other than a Money Bill is passed by the House of 
Commons in three successive Sessions (whether of the same Parliament or not), 
and, having been sent up to the House of Lords at least one month before the 
end of the Session, is rejected by the House of Lords in each of those Sessions, 
that Bill shall, on its rejection for the third time by the House of Lords, un- 
less the House of Commons direct to the contrary, be presented to his Majesty 
and become an Act of Parliament on the Royal Assent being signified thereto, 
notwithstanding that the House of Lords has not consented to the Bill: Pro- 
vided that this provision shall not take effect unless two years have elapsed 
between the date of the first introduction of the Bill in the House of Commons 
and the date on which it passes the House of Commons for the third time, 

(2) A Bill shall be deemed to be rejected by the House of Lords if it is not 
passed by the House of Lords either without amendment or with such amend- 
ments only as may be agreed to by both Houses, 

(3) A Bill shall be deemed to be the same Bill as a former Bill sent up to 
the House of Lords in the preceding Session if, when itis sent up to the House 
of Lords, it is identical with the former Bill or contains only such alterations as 
are certified by the Speaker of the House of Commons to be necessary owing 
to the time which has elapsed since the date of the former Bill, or to represent 
amendments which have been made by the House of Lords in the former Bill 
in the preceding Session. 

Provided that the House of Commons may, if they think fit, on the passage 
of such a Bill through the House in the second or third Session, suggest any 
further amendments without inserting the amendments in the Bill, and any 
sueh suggested amendments shall be considered by the House of Lords, and if 
agreed to by that House, shall be treated as amendments made by the House of 
Lords and agseed to by the House of Commons; but the exercise of this power 
by the House of Commons shall not affeet the operation of this section in the 
event of the Bill being rejected by the House of Lords. 
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CERTIFICATE OF SPEAKER 

8. Any certificate of the Speaker of the House of Commons given under 
this Act shall be conclusive for all purposes, and shall not be questioned in any 
Court of law. 

Savine ror Existine Ricuts AND PRIVILEGES OF THE HovusE or CoMMONS 

4, Nothing in this Act shall diminish or qualify the existing rights 

and privileges of the House of Commons. 
DvuRATION OF PARLIAMENT, 1 Geo. 1, stat. 2, c. 38 

5. Five years shall be substituted for seven years as the time fixed for the 

maximum duration of Parliament under the Septennial Act, 1715. 
Snort TITLE 
6. This Act may be cited as the Parliament Act, 1910. 


Tue Second Reading of the Parliament Bill was discussed for 
four days. To Mr. Austen Chamberlain was entrusted the task 
of moving the official Opposition Amendment, 
The Second 
Resding urging the reform of the House of Lords whilst 
maintaining its independence as a Second Chamber, 
and declining to proceed with the Parliament Bill “as placing 
all effective legislative authority in the hands of a Single Chamber, 
and offering no safeguard against the passage into law of grave 
changes without the consent and contrary to the will of the 
people.” Having dealt so liberally with the First Reading 
Debate, we have no space to devote to the somewhat similar dis- 
cussion on the Second Reading, which confirmed and strengthened 
the argumentative position of the Unionist Party, but needless 
to say left the Coalition legions intact. Mr. Balfour infuriated 
his opponents, who are as sensitive as they are truculent, by 
describing them as having “ imposed on the country by fraud.” 
(Interruptions.) Hon. MrmBers (presumably of the Cocoa 
brigade): ‘‘ Order” and “ Withdraw.” Mr. Batrour: “I 
am not going to withdraw.” (Interruption.) Sm HEnry 
DauZiEL (of Reynolds’s newspaper): “I rise to a point of order. 
I wish to know, sir, whether it is your ruling that the word ‘ fraud ’ 
as applied to individuals and political parties is in order ? ” 
This inquiry produced one of those exquisite rulings to which 
Mr. Lowther owes his fame. 
Mr. SPEAKER: “ When applied to individuals certainly it 
is out of order, but when applied to a Party I do not think the 
expression is out of order.” 
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In truth, the Radical Party is saturated with fraud from top 
to bottom, and if one were debarred from accusing them of obtain- 
ing votes by false pretences it would be idle to continue 
political controversy. Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s Amendment 
was rejected by a majority of 123 (366 to 243). The Bill was 
read a second time, and “ the road of disaster, death, and damna- 
tion,” marked out by Sir Edward Grey, was finally taken by the 
various cohorts constituting the Coalition. 


Notuine more has been heard of the Parliament Bill since the 
Second Reading Debate and Division. The lengthy interval 
athe = been devoted by the Ministry of plunder and 
Demagogues under to clearing off huge arrears accumulated 

by their own ineptitude and to securing the neces- 
sary Supply. It cannot be said, even by their warmest admirers, 
that Mr. Asquith’s Government has increased its prestige by 
recent proceedings, and when the Prime Minister was suddenly 
summoned to Switzerland by the alarming illness of his 
daughter—who is now happily on the high road to re- 
covery—‘‘the young man in a hurry” at the Home Office 
seized the Leadership in the continued absence of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and pandemonium reigned in the House of 
Commons. An all-night sitting, during which the Unionist 
Party displayed unwonted vigour and determination, was the 
sole fruit of the Parliamentary incapacity and ill-temper of our 
“ not-at-all-at-home ” Home Secretary, who doubtless needs 
a rest cure as urgently as the remainder of his colleagues.* The 

* Mr. Lloyd George’s friend, George Lansbury, the Socialist member for 
Bow and Bromley, has expressed in the Labour Leader free and independent 
opinion concerning the august assembly of which he is a member. 

“ And what of the procedure?” Mr. Lansbury was asked. 

“It is worthy of a lunatic asylum,” he replied. “Take the all-night sittings. 
I have been taken to task for not sitting up the other night when the Opposition 
gave Churchill a warm time. Well, I will sit up when necessary, but I’m not 
going to sit up for the fun of it. 

“ After the all-night sitting to which I have referred, member after member 
of all parties came up to me and said, ‘ You missed a beano last night. It was 
as good as a music-hall.” I replied, ‘If I want a beano I can go to the 
Alhambra for a shilling and go to bed too.’ 

“That is characteristic of the atmosphere of unreality in the Commons, 


To talk about the House as a scene of a gigantic struggle between people and 
Peers is all humbug.” 
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career of Demagogue isexacting. It tries the temper and exhausts 
the nerves. The “slump ” in Mr. Churchill, who was at one time 
the daily idol of the halfpenny Press, whatever its political 
complexion, may be gauged by the fact that he is now reduced 
to being “ boomed ” by Mr. T. P. O’Connor—in the Daily Chronicle 
—‘‘as a great original and profound political thinker.” One 
does not “‘ toe the line” for nothing. While the plight of the 
Cabinet of plunder and blunder is pitiable to close observers 
and can only be concealed from the general public by extravagant 
bluff, candour compels us to recognise that although there has 
been considerable sporadic activity on the Opposition Benches, 
while the speeches of many of our younger men give promise 
of future political distinction, the Opposition as a whole has 
failed to act up to the maxim of Lord Randolph Churchill, “ It 
is the duty of an Opposition to oppose.” There has been a 
discouraging failure on the part of the Front Opposition Bench 
—which bears a striking resemblance to the Front Opposition 
Bench in the 1880 Parliament which excited the ire and provoked 
the activity of the Fourth Party to which, be it remembered, Mr. 
Balfour belonged—to make the most of the countless openings 
offered by as vulnerable a Government as has ever held office 
in this country, or to take the gloves off and to deal faithfully 
with the Demagogues and their Decoys. It would require an 
earthquake to awaken Unionist Front Benchers, few of whom 
have been able to throw off the severe attack of sleeping 
sickness from which they have suffered for at least a year, 
and which they have to some extent communicated to that 
portion of the Unionist Press which has no higher ambition than 
to be the mouthpiece of the Mandarins. 


Ir might have been expected that the reintroduction of the 
Parliament Bill and the vociferous demand of the Radical 
Wh Party for “the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing 
ere are age 

Wer but the Bill”—always excepting its mysterious 

Preamble—would have applied the needed shock 
to the Unionist Leaders, and that weeks, if not months, ago they 
would have appreciated the urgent necessity of presenting their 
own scheme of Reform as the Government refused to pro- 
duce theirs, It is alleged that the Rosebery-cum-Lansdowne 
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resolutions are dead and buried, that Lord Curzon’s recent 
proposals were a mere after-dinner essay in the art of Con- 
stitution-making which committed no one, not even its author. 
We are told to take our marching orders from Lord Selborne. 
How do we know that he may not be superseded in a few days 
by some other competitor in constructive statesmanship? We 
wait, but we don’t see. Meanwhile the House of Lords is 
drifting towards the rocks, and the Unionist Party is drifting 
with it. Through the Looking Glass illuminates almost every 
political situation. 

I was thinking of a plan 

To dye one’s whiskers green, 

And always use so large a fan 

That they could not be seen. 


In other words, futility is the essence of many plans for reforming 
the House of Lords. We may ask with all respect whether Lord 
Selborne proposes to “ dye the whiskers ” of the Backwoodsmen 
green, and “‘ always use so large a fan that they could not be 
seen.” Are the Backwoodsmen willing to oblige? We have 
no means of knowing. For the moment they are inarticulate ; 
indeed, they have no temptation to talk, as they can’t know 
where they are until their Leaders know where they are. Needless 
to say, we entirely agree with all that Lord Selborne says against 
the Parliament Bill and in favour of a National settlement, 
because it is self-evident that eleven-twentieths of a nation 
cannot enforce a revolution repulsive to nine-twentieths; but 
the settlement to be successful must be really national and no 
hole-and-corner affair between our Front Benchers sitting in 
secret conclave with the other Front Benchers, and being bam- 
boozled into saying ditto to the Demagogues. There is, however, 
a lack of precision and simplicity in Lord Selborne’s proposals. 
It is late in the day to tell us that moderate reform can be secured 
by four methods: (1) Indirect Election ; (2) Selection by heredi- 
tary Peers; (3) Qualification by office; (4) Nomination by the 
Crown on the advice of the Prime Minister. That is very ancient 
history. We are equally aware that “ different sections of opinion 
in their Party held different views about those various methods.” 
We are also aware that “in certain quarters there was a strong 
objection to any selection by hereditary Peers. But, on the 
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other hand, there was a very strong section of the Party that 
was in favour of it. He urged that the different sections of 
opinion in the Party must meet each other’s views.” Lord 
Selborne was equally at sea over the Referendum in a subsequent 
speech. 


WE don’t seem to be getting “ much forrarder,” though possibly 
as the situation changes from day to day, almost from hour to 
Dri hour, while these pages are in the press, or shortly 
rift 

afterwards, Lord Lansdowne may be in a position 
to make his long-deferred and, we trust, definite pronouncement. 
In the absence of guidance from the powers-that-be, Unionist 
opinion is undoubtedly setting in the direction of an elected 
Second Chamber, and, provided the constituencies are large, that 
the elections are held at a different time to those of the House 
of Commons, that the period of service is sufficiently long 
to enable our Senators or Lords of Parliament to feel inde- 


_pendent of fleeting gusts of opinion, and that minorities are pro- 


tected by proportional representation, there is a good deal to 
be said for this solution of the deadlock. But there is nothing 
to be said for Drift, Drift, Drift. 


Tuts gratuitous Constitutional crisis spares neither kings, noble- 
men, nor even demagogues. After dining with Lord Morley at 
Mr. Asquith’s Claridge’s Hotel, on March 5, Lord Crewe fell in 
Witte a dead faint on the floor, and was ultimately 

carried in an unconscious condition to the house 
of his father-in-law, Lord Rosebery, where he remained unconscious 
for some time. So serious was the view taken by his colleagues 
of his condition that the seals of his office were transferred to 
Lord Morley, who once more found himself Indian Secretary, 
and leading the House of Lords. The whirligig of time 
brings its revenges. Mr. Josiah Wedgwood may one day hope 
to occupy this exalted position. Our readers will be glad to 
know that alarmist reports concerning Lord Crewe’s health 
—which emanated from his own colleagues—are devoid of all 
foundation. He had an ordinary fainting fit such as every 
overworked man is liable to, and happened to fall on the floor 
instead of into a chair or sofa—hence the concussion. He will 
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be quite well after a few weeks’ rest. His collapse has naturally 
excited widespread sympathy; he is another victim of the 
Moloch. Mr. Asquith’s policy towards the House of Lords has 
two outstanding features, namely, a plentiful creation of Peers 
and a studied insolence towards the House of Lords, in which 
he has refused to allow the various Departments to be decently 
represented, ex hypothest because “it doesn’t count.” As a con- 
sequence, the unfortunate Lord Crewe was compelled to do the 
work of several men by keeping himself au courant of the business 
of several Departments—a task entirely beyond his strength, 
and indeed beyond any one’s strength. His colleagues on the 
Front Bench—apart from Lord Morley, who remained entirely 
immersed in the India Office in his desire to govern India from 
England—consisted of ‘‘ statesmen” of the intellectual calibre 
of Lords Carrington, Beauchamp, Pentland, Denman, Lucas, &c., 
few, if any, of whom would be worth 30s. a week to any business 
man. Their appearance in Debate is not infrequently a signal 
for merriment, and the obiter dicta of Lords Carrington and Denman 
might be worth preserving. We trust that the Australians may 
be able to take Lord Denman seriously —he is after all an authority 
upon cattle-driving, which he regards as a harmless amusement, 
and he has the advantage of succeeding Lord Dudley in the 
Governor-Generalship. 


Ir is asserted that the attenuated Ministerial phalanx in the 
Lords is to be strengthened by the ennoblement of one or two 
Cabinet Ministers who have outstayed their 
welcome 'in the Commons, but when challenged 
the impeachment is indignantly resented by these 
sturdy democrats. Mr. Birrell tells us he is not the stuff that 
Peers are made of; Mr. Haldane, that he is too young to go to the 
Upper House, and yet there is a well-founded belief that before 
he is many days older he will be in the Lords if not of them.* 
There is one very simple solution of the problem which afflicts 
this Government, as it has afflicted previous Governments, 


A Sugges- 
tion 


* As we suspected Mr, Haldane’s repudiation has been repudiated by the 
announcement that he has actually become a Peer not to say a Viscount. The 
title Viscount Schopenhauer would be much appreciated in Germany—Viscount 
Tartuffe in France. 
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though to a lesser degree; probably its very simplicity pre- 
vents it from being considered by the hide-bound Mandarins 
of both Parties, who are a mass of red tape. Why should not 
Ministers have the right of speech in both Houses of Parliament, 
as in France, where the system works admirably, because it enables 
the Senate, or the Chamber of Deputies as the case may be, to 
hear the best that can be said on behalf of any Ministerial measure ? 
Over and overagain the speeches of French Premiers have exercised 
a decisive influence on the action of the Upper or Lower House. 
The present moment, when opinion is in a somewhat fluid condi- 
tion, would be peculiarly opportune for the removal of any obstacle, 
whether in the shape of Standing Orders or otherwise, to the 
free circulation ofj Ministers between the two Houses. It would 
be a graceful act on the part of the Peers to invite the Prime 
Minister to introduce the Parliament Bill in their House. 
Should Mr. Asquith persist in his contemptuous attitude towards 
the Assembly—which now comprises his own brother-in-law— 
and disdain the invitation, so much the worse for him. The 
House of Lords would at any rate have put itself in the right by 
making an intelligent suggestion. 


LorD AMPTHILL is to be warmly congratulated upon his able, 
vigorous, and courageous speech in the House of Lords on March 6, 
when he took the Government to task over 
the Reciprocity Agreement between Canada and 
the United States, and pressed them as to their part in the negotia- 
tions. The so-called British Ambassador in Washington, Mr. 
Bryce, is believed by Canadians to have used his official position 
to injure his political opponents in England by putting a spoke 
in the wheel of Tariff Reform. Lord Ampthill’s justification 
was speedily forthcoming in the shape of a “‘ faked ” White Paper, 
ostensibly showing that for many months Mr. Bryce had left 
the British Government in the dark concerning the course of the 
negotiations, and yet the House of Commons had been informed 
by the Prime Minister “ up to their conclusion the various negotia- 
tions were very carefully watched by our British Ambassador 
at Washington, who was in constant communication with the 
Canadian negotiators, and he very properly kept his eye on 
British trade interests.” The White Paper contains no com- 
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munications from Mr. Bryce between May 1910 and January 
1911, which either proves that Mr. Asquith misled the House of 
Commons as to the part played by Mr. Bryce, or that Mr. Bryce’s 
communications won’t bear publication because they would give 
the lie to Mr. Asquith’s statement as to his keeping “ his eye 
on British trade interests.” Like every man who renders any 
public service, Lord Ampthill was belaboured by both the Front 
Benches, Lord Morley on behalf of the Ministerial Mandarins, 
and Lord Middleton on behalf of the Unionist Mandarins, jointly 
and severally turning up the whites of their eyes in holy horror 
that the atmosphere of Westminster should be polluted by a 
spade being called a spade, and needless to say Lord Ampthill 
was scolded by leading Unionist journals for drawing the Manda- 
rinate—an eloquent tribute to his public service. The following 
day Sir Wilfrid Laurier—the Canadian Premier—in resisting 
the charge of having abandoned Imperial Preference in seeking 
American Reciprocity, declared ‘“‘ Canada’s policy was set forth 
at the Imperial Conference of 1902, when the Dominion Ministers 
announced that they were prepared to give Great Britain a 
Preference on manufactured goods in Canadian markets if Great 
Britain gave Canada a Preference on natural products in her 
market. That was Canada’s policy in 1902; it was Canada’s 
policy in 1911; and would be renewed at the Imperial Conference 
in May next.’ That is the reply of the Canadian Premier to the 
vulgar and insolent boast of the British Premier in the House of 
Commons: “I think we are celebrating the obsequies of that 
which used to be called Imperial Preference. ... We may 
be thankful that the common sense and the political instinct of 
the'electors of this country have saved them from the invitations 
offered to them to adopt what would have been one of the greatest 
and most disastrous political impostures of modern times.” 
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In the year 1903 the British Government, which was then con- 
trolled by Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne, very nearly com- 
mitted a grave political blunder. Misled through ignorance of 
local conditions, heedless of the vast interests involved, 
unaware of the views of the Government of India, the Cabinet 
allowed themselves to be persuaded by financiers into reaching 
the very verge of an understanding with Germany by which 
Great Britain was to participate in the construction of the 
Baghdad Railway. The terms offered were wholly unfavourable 
to British enterprise. We were to agree to an increase of the 
Turkish Customs duties, thereby handicapping British trade— 
which in Turkey far exceeds that of any other country—for the 
benefit of a German scheme. We were to send the Indian mails 
by the new route, thereby transferring our custom from France 
and Italy to Germany, and withdrawing our support from the 
P. & O. Company, on which we chiefly depend for regular com- 
munication with India. We were to arrange for a terminus of 
the line at Koweit, thereby ourselves breaking down the para- 
mount and exclusive position which we have maintained in the 
Persian Gulf for more than a century. Though we were to do 
all this, the representatives of Germany were to retain over- 
whelming predominance in the control of the railway. We were 
to help them to find their way to the Persian Gulf, and behind 
the pretence of “internationalisation ” the German shareholders 
were to dominate the situation. There was even an amazing 
provision, directly aimed at British trade, that if the section 
from the Gulf to Baghdad was completed early, it was not to 
be opened for traffic until the rest of the line was ready. 

Thanks largely to the exposure which this scheme received 
in the pages of the National Review, Mr. Balfour was compelled 
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to announce in the House of Commons, on April 23, 1903, in reply 
to Mr. Gibson Bowles, that the British Government had decided 
not to give the assurances required. Be it noted that this 
decision in no way challenged the concession in the hands of 
the German promoters of the line. It raised no question about 
the control of the section south of Baghdad. It left the Baghdad 
Railway Company with absolute freedom to goon with the work 
and to fulfil the stipulation in the Convention that the line must 
be completed within eight years. Yet what was the result ? 
From that time onward work on the Baghdad Railway has 
practically ceased. Out of a distance of over 2400 kilometres 
between Konia, where the Baghdad line begins, and Basra, 
only 200 kilometres have been built. The section between 
Konia and Boulgurlu was opened to traffic in 1904. There the 
line stuck, with its naked rails protruding over the end of an 
unfinished embankment in an empty plain. There it sticks 
to-day, although Great Britain never raised any objection to 
its continuance, even as far as Basra. 

And now, eight years later, after the expiry of the period 
during which the promoters agreed to complete the line, the 
British Government is understood to be negotiating again. 
They are not, we are told, negotiating with Germany, but with 
Turkey. Thatisamere quibble. In 1903 they did not negotiate 
with Germany direct, but with a group of British financiers 
who acted as intermediaries. On the present occasion, the 
voice may be the voice of Turkey, but the hand behind is the 
hand of Germany. It is necessarily so, because the concession, 
though now in part transferred to another Company, covers the 
whole route of the line in Turkish territory. 

Has anything occurred to alter the position with which we 
were confronted in 1903? Nothing, it may be said at once, 
which should alter the attitude of Great Britain towards the 
project. Herr von Gwinner, the president of the Deutsche 
Bank, sees his way to obtain a little more money. Great Britain 
was persuaded to consent to a temporary increase of 3 per cent. 
in the Turkish Customs duties, in order that funds might be 
provided for the relief of the situation in Macedonia. While 
Macedonia has not been “ relieved,” the Turkish Ministry, with 
the aid of a modest loan from Germany, have thereby been 
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enabled to find money for further work on the Baghdad Railway. 
It is alleged that the proceeds of the Customs surtax have just 
been “renounced,” but we still have to examine the details of 
these financial rearrangements. In any case, the task of con- 
struction is to be recommenced, and the line is to be carried 
through the Taurus Mountains as far as El Helif on the 
borders of Mesopotamia. The recommencement is of interest 
to Germany, but it does not affect the attitude of Great 
Britain. Again, there has been a revolution in Turkey, and a 
new Sultan has arisen, and the conditions seem more propitious ; 
but the change in Turkish rule has no relation to the essential 
attitude of Great Britain regarding the railway. Then there has 
been the Potsdam conversation of last November, resulting in 
the decision of Russia not to oppose the Baghdad Railway, 
and, further, to build the section between Sadijeh, near Baghdad, 
and Khanikin, on the Persian frontier, herself. But the attitude 
of Great Britain stands in no need of revision as a consequence 
of Potsdam. The branch to Khanikin was included in the 
original concession, and the British Government have always 
recognised that it would some day be linked up with a Russian 
railway in northern Persia. We have never, from the outset, 
relied upon Russia to oppose the Baghdad Railway. We have 
never opposed it ourselves, so long as it remains in Turkish 
territory. We have only said that we would not help to pay 
for it. The latest phase is a new agreement between the Porte 
and the Baghdad Railway Company, by which the latter “ re- 
nounces ” its rights in the last section of the line in favour of a 
new Ottoman Company. What chance have British interests in 
a Company in which German and Ottoman shareholders are to 
combine to predominate? The new agreement is simply the old 
proposal of eight years ago in an alluring disguise. 

The situation, in short, has not changed in any vital respect 
since 1903. If it was inadvisable for us then to become entangled 
in the Baghdad Railway scheme, it is equally inadvisable now. 
It was not merely because the terms were absurdly bad that 
the whole of the British Press protested against Mr. Balfour’s 
tentative negotiations in 1903. The ultimate and deciding 
objection was a strong repugnance to becoming involved in a 
scheme which Germany could not handle herself. That objection 
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holds good, and should be pressed again with the utmost vigour. 
The British Government is being deftly led into a trap once 
more, as it was nearly led eight years ago. Why has the German 
semi-official Press suddenly swung round, manifestly in obedience 
to orders, and declared that Sir Edward Grey’s speech on March 8 
paves the way to an Anglo-German understanding about the 
Baghdad Railway ? Why does it coo as gently as any sucking- 
dove? The speech was a perfectly clear, straightforward, 
common-sense statement of the situation. Sir Edward Grey 
recognised the validity of the German concession, which Great 
Britain has never denied or sought to contest. He made it quite 
plain that the concession applied only to Turkish territory, 
and that if the railway sought to pass the Turkish frontier Great 
Britain would maintain her rights. He offered no help, he 
sought no participation, he expressed no desire for an under- 
standing. Why, then, does the German Press become so obedi- 
ently elated? The only explanation is that the German 
Government find satisfaction in the secret negotiations now 
proceeding between Great Britain and Turkey. 

lf the present British Government took their stand upon the 
policy defined by Sir Edward Grey on March 8, there would not 
be room for a word of criticism, except upon points of detail. 
What he said in effect was: ‘‘ We do not desire to stop you from 
making your railway to Basra, but you shall not emerge upon 
the Persian Gulf, outside Turkish territory, without our consent. 
We have definite rights there, and we mean to maintain them.” 
Unfortunately, he could not tell the House that these rights are 
simultaneously being made the subject of barter, which is the 
real cause of the rejoicings in the German Press. There is good 
cause for rejoicing. Our Foreign Office rarely does anything in 
the Middle East without coming badly to grief. Upon this 
subject there is no scope for party recrimination. Mr. Balfour 
and Lord Lansdowne were far worse offenders than the present 
Government have yet been. Mr. Balfour is still so unfamiliar 
with the subject that in the recent debate he gave the year 1904 
as the date when, “I understand,” the railway scheme was in 
preparation. Again, judging by the official report, he appears 
to be under the impression that the line is to penetrate “ the 
defiles of the Caucasus,” though it does not go within five 
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hundred miles of that formidable range. We have yet to learn 
how far the present Government are in danger of repeating the 
blunders of their predecessors, but recent experience does not 
warrant confidence in the prescience of the Foreign Office. For 
instance, the little episode of the British Note to Persia is still 
unexplained. We presented a foolish ultimatum to the Persian 
Government, and backed out of it when it was realised that we 
were making threats which would lead us into difficulties. Assur- 
ances were accepted which were known to be illusory. The 
state of Southern Persia is as bad as ever—the roads are still 
being swept by bands of robbers, caravans are still being looted, 
the new Governor has not gone to Shiraz, the wonderful army 
which was to restore order in the south has still to be created. 
The only result of the British Note to Persia is that the Foreign 
Office has been made to look ridiculous. Can it be marvelled 
at that the announcement of fresh negotiations about the 
Baghdad Railway awakens apprehensions ? 

In the midst of al] the interminable discussions about the 
Baghdad Railway, it never seems to occur to anybody to ask 
why we should participate in it at all. Or if the question is 
ever asked, it is usually met by the vague answer that the project 
is a menace to India. In all current politica] discussion, there 
seems to be a reluctance to get back to origins, to probe the root 
of the matter. Broad statements are made and blindly accepted 
without any attempt to test the degree of truth they contain. 
lf the Baghdad Railway is a menace to India, surely it behoves 
us first to consider in what way it menaces India, before we rush 
off to help in building a railway many hundreds of miles from 
the Indian frontier? And the very first proceeding should 
surely be to ask whether India, which is chiefly concerned, thinks 
the railway such a menace that it wants to participate in its 
construction. The Government of India were not consulted at 
all in 1903. Are they being consulted now? If precedent 
counts for anything, they are not. I believe it will be found 
that Indian opinion is dead against any arrangement which 
would involve mutual control by Great Britain and Germany of 
any section of the line. I believe still more that responsible Indian 
military opinion is utterly unwilling to be charged with the risk 
of protecting a British railway at or beyond the head of the Gulf. 
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In a sense, the opening of any new route to India or towards 
India necessarily increases the danger of our position in the East. 
Any scheme which tends to make the Persian Gulf in a greater 
degree a highway for the shipping of nations may weaken our 
predominant position in that land-locked sea. The construction 
of a great strategical railway through Asia Minor and Meso- 
potamia will not make it any easier either to hold India or to 
hold our own in Gulf waters. But the degree of the menace 
of the Baghdad Railway depends upon where it stops. I hope 
to show later that the menace must remain comparatively limited 
if it stops in Turkish territory. I hope to show, also, that if we 
allow it to come farther we shall be ourselves permitting and 
encouraging the creation of the very gravest menace to our 
position in the Gulf and in India. 

The other reasons sometimes advanced in favour of “ helping ” 
. the Baghdad Railway (which may resolve itself into helping to 
cut our own throats) can be very briefly dismissed. We are told 
that it is our duty to help in opening up a vast derelict country. 
The answer is that we have vast derelict countries within our 
own Empire. If we have money to spare, which we have not, 
we had better spend it in helping to open up such regions as 
the huge, fruitful, unpopulated Northern Territory of Australia. 
Then we are asked to participate in order to protect British 
trade. The answer is that we must guard the interests of British 
trade in Mesopotamia as we guard them in other foreign countries. 
No one asked us to “ help ” in building the railway to Constanti- 
nople in order to protect British trade. We are further urged 
that we ought to help the Young Turks. It is not at all 
clear that we should be giving wise assistance to the Young 
Turks by encouraging them to spend huge sums upon a strate- 
gical railway of no conspicuous urgency at a time when Turkey 
is in great financial difficulties. There is, further, the “ short- 
cut-to-India ” argument, the purport of which is that we ought 
to have some share of control of the quickest route to our Indian 
Empire. For reasons which I have stated at length in the 
National Review on a previous occasion, the Baghdad route, 
with its two transhipments and its fierce climate during half the 
year, is not a good alternative mail route, and there is no ground 
for supposing that it will ever be appreciably quicker. Besides, 
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it is improbable that we should care to send the Indian mails 
entirely through regions dominated by the Triple Alliance. 
Finally, we are counselled not to make the mistake of Lord 
Palmerston, who obstructed the construction of the Suez Canal. 
The manifest reply is that the Canal is a sea-route, in which, as 
the greatest Naval Power, we are intensely interested, whereas 
the Baghdad Railway is a land-route, traversing territories we 
can never hope to control. 

Our policy in this particular region of the Middle East should 
be, as it has been for more than a century, to keep inviolate 
our paramountcy in the Persian Gulf, and nothing more. The 
prevention of foreign intrusion in the Gulf is essential to the 
maintenance ot our rule in India. The appearance of a foreign 
Power in Gulf waters. even under a commercial disguise, would 
create forebodings in India which would stimulate unrest, paralyse 
the growth of manufacturing industries, and stop the flow of 
native capital. The Gulf is our sole preoccupation. We do 
not want to go to Baghdad or Basra. A hundred years ago the 
then Vali of Baghdad asked for British officers to drill his troops 
as a prelude to throwing off the Sultan’s yoke. The Government 
of India sent the officers, but the Home Government insisted 
on their recall, being opposed to the creation of fresh interests 
in Mesopotamia. For us that decision of long ago was the 
parting of the ways. 

It will be argued, and is already argued, that the whole object 
of participation in the Baghdad Railway scheme is to keep our 
paramountcy in the Gulf inviolate. My contention is that our 
participation would ultimately prove to have exactly the reverse 
effect, and that our only safe policy is to keep strictly within the 
limits defined in Sir Edward Grey’s speech on March 8, pursuing 
to their logical conclusion the principles he then laid down. 
There are, I hold, only two possible termini of the Baghdad 
Railway. One is Koweit, and the other is Basra. Even after 
visiting Koweit I believed for a time that it would probably be 
the most suitable terminus, just as I thought it might be advisable 
for us to build the section from Baghdad to Basra or Koweit 
if we could secure sole control; but in the light of fuller know- 
ledge I now suggest that Basra is both the best and the most 
natural terminus of the line. Take the case of Koweit first. 
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The suggested site of the terminus is at Ras Kathama, at the 
head of the bay. The creation of a harbour with wharves along- 
side which ocean-going steamers could lie would involve a vast 
amount of reclamation at immense cost, considerable dredging, 
and the construction of extensive port facilities. In fact, the 
head of Koweit Bay would have to be made at least a kind of 
pacific Wilhelmshaven; and it may be noted that the relation 
of Koweit to Basra in some respects resembles the relative 
positions of Wilhelmshaven and Hamburg. Between Koweit 
and Basra lie, at the back of Bubiyan Island, the deep inlets 
called the Khor Abdullah and the Khor Zobeir. Somewhere 
within these inlets an alternative terminus might possibly be 
created. I will not pause to discuss the technical question 
whether such a terminus would be situated within Turkish 
territory. These inlets may be at once disregarded, because 
their entrance can be completely commanded from Bubiyan 
Island, which unquestionably belongs to Koweit. The handful 
of ragged Turkish soldiery now lingering on the island would 
have been told to withdraw long ago if the Foreign Office had 
been fully mindful of those “obligations of honour” to the 
Sheikh of Koweit of which Sir Edward Grey spoke. 

There remains Basra. The port of Basra is seventy miles 
up the broad stream of the Shatt-al-Arab, which is formed by 
the junction of the Tigris and Euphrates. It is already a con- 
siderable port for ocean-going steamers. The bar at the mouth 
of the river would have been dredged years ago by any other 
power except Turkey. The statements made about the bar 
by the Cologne Gazette are misleading, and in some respects in- 
accurate. Engineers have cleared the Hooghly, and the Mersey 
bar, and innumerable other obstructions. The nation that 
converted a city far up the Elbe ditch into the third port in the 
world, would never profess to see a mountain in this neglected 
mudbank unless it had some ulterior motive. Miles of wharves 
with deep-water berths could be constructed at Basra at small 
cost when compared with Koweit, and would entail hardly any 
reclamation. No question of sovereignty could possibly arise, 
for Basra has been Turkish for centuries. Basra is never likely 
to become an important naval base, any more than Hamburg. 
With a terminus at Basra, the British paramountcy in the Gulf 
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would remained unimpaired, and there would be no serious 
disturbance of the status quo. Every commercial and shipping 
expert who has examined the situation on the spot agrees that 
Basra must inevitably become the commercial terminus of the 
railway, and that all trade will concentrate there, even if the 
line is continued to Koweit. Why, then, does Germany want 
to go to Koweit at all, and build a line across the desert for no 
commercial purpose ? The only possible reason must be that 
she wants to reach the open Gulf in order at some future time 
to threaten the paramount position of Great Britain. That is 
the sinister object which we are now invited to assist. 

We shall no doubt be told that if Great Britain secures pre- 
dominant control of the southern section of the line, we can 
guard against possible dangers. That is precisely the argument 
which I seek to controvert. If we are stupid enough to encourage 
the construction of a large and quite unnecessary harbour at 
Koweit, we may wake up some fine morning, when we are in 
difficulties elsewhere, to find it converted into a naval base. 
Whatever interests we may create in Mesopotamia, we cannot 
hope to protect them permanently and continuously. We have 
more than enough on our hands elsewhere. When Lord 
Kitchener was asked what portion of Persian territory he could 
guarantee to hold in an emergency with the forces at his disposal 
in India, he declined to make himself responsible for more than 
Seistan and the country south thereof to Bunder Abbas. That 
was the basis upon which the Anglo-Russian Convention was 
framed. We cannot plunge into fresh responsibilities in Meso- 
potamia, which is much farther from our frontier than Seistan, 
and it would be madness to sink our money there if we were 
unable to protect our interests. One need not see visions of 
German cohorts passing through Asia Minor, but it is certain 
that the Turkish Army is steadily becoming a better fighting 
machine. The Turks keep an army corps in the vilayets of 
Baghdad and Basra, and a great harbour at Koweit would always 
be at their mercy if the Indian army was involved in other direc- 
tions. The East Indies Squadron could not save it. The ships 
we keep in Indian waters might knock the harbour works about, 
but they would not long be effective against an army corps of 
men who know how to dig, with a railway at their back. I leave 
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untouched such questions as the security to be given to British 
stockholders and the policing of the line south of Baghdad, where 
the Muntefik Arabs and other turbulent tribesmen are always 
raiding. The main point is that by permitting the construction 
of a great harbour at Koweit, where under special treaties we have 
at present the sole, decisive voice, we should be giving hostages 
to fortune, and undermining our supremacy in the Gulf. 

Unless, then, their motives are directly hostile to Great 
Britain, Germany and Turkey are under no necessity to go to 
Koweit, when Basra will serve their purpose far better. The 
wonder is that a Liberal Government, of all others, should seek 
to involve us in this dangerous entanglement. Is it because 
they want to relieve themselves of the charge that for forty 
years Liberalism has been associated in Imperial and foreign 
affairs with a policy of scuttle ? Are these the heroes who wanted 
to fly from Chitral? The recklessness of recent proceedings 
almost passes belief. Twice within a few months we have been 
brought within measurable distance of the gravest new com- 
plications in the Middle East. If the British Note to Persia 
had been adhered to, we should by now inevitably have been 
in armed occupation of Southern Persia. If we are lured into 
participation in the Baghdad Railway, we may eventually find 
ourselves saddled with complex responsibilities which India 
will be quite unable to fulfil, There is no demand on the part 
of the people of this country for co-operation in building a German 
railway in Asia Minor, with a terminus two thousand miles from 
our nearest naval base. The only persons deeply interested, 
both in England and in France, are groups of financiers. Time 
was when the Liberal party was wont to taunt its opponents 
with being the instruments of financiers in South Africa. Far 
more than in South Africa, the trail of finance is over this precious 
scheme, which has for its ultimate object the creation of a new 
key to the Persian Gulf, ready for seizure at the first convenient 
opportunity. It is due to the Government to say that, like 
their predecessors, they are ingenuous dupes in this matter. 
They have never shown any eagerness to safeguard India. The 
only thought in their innocent hearts is the pleasure of truckling 
to Germany. 

To sum up: There is only one sensible policy for Great 
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Britain to pursue regarding the Baghdad Railway, and that is 
to keep out of it. We should not subscribe a penny towards 
it, we should not pledge our credit to guarantee investors, we 
should not assist the promoters to bleed Turkey further. If 
the line is completed in Turkish territory, it will not materially 
endanger our position in the Gulf. We ought to maintain entire 
neutrality. We do not oppose the line, and we should not 
assist it. Our only concern is to stand upon our treaty rights, 
and say it shall not emerge upon Gulf waters at a point where 
our influence is predominant and based upon definite pledges. 
That is the policy we have pursued for the last eight years. That 
is the policy which Sir Edward Grey expounded in Parliament. 
Beyond that we should not go. The duty of Great Britain is to 
keep clear of unnecessary entanglements with Germany. They 
breed war. The country should refuse, as it did in 1903, to be 
dragged into this muddle of kilometric guarantees and “ inter- 
nationalisation ” and “joint control” in the morasses of Meso- 
potamia. Our only safeguard lies in complete abstention. 
It is a simple and prudent method of procedure, the wisdom of 
which every Englishman should appreciate. No one can under- 
stand why, if Germany’s ultimate intentions are really pacific, 
she wants to go to Koweit, when at Basra she has at her disposal 
a port capable of being made one of the best commercial ports 
in the world, and no one to say her nay. Let Germany build 
her railway within the terms of her Convention. If she makes 
no more progress in the next eight years than she has made since 
1903, she will find it a far cry to Baghdad. 


LovaT FRASER. 
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A HEROIC WOMAN 
HISTORY AND THE EMPRESS EUGENIE 


Forty years have passed since Lord Granville wrote of the 
ex-Empress Eugenie: “Her misfortune is great, although it 
is owing to herself: Mexico, Rome, war with Germany.” 
This harsh verdict, at that time, represented the judgment 
of Europe. But since Lord Granville thus condemned the 
fallen Sovereign, a flood of fresh light has been shed upon the 
last days of the Second Empire, and the origin and causes of 
the Franco-German War. We have had, in Germany, the dis- 
closures made by Bismarck himself, and by a score of other 
memoir writers. We have had, in France, the new facts brought 
to light by such writers as M. Bapst, in his Maréchal 
Canrobert ; M. Welschinger, in his Guerre de 1870; and M. 
Ollivier in his Empire Libéral. The general effect has been 
greatly to modify the view taken of the ex-Empress’s conduct 
and policy, and even in France to recover for her noble and 
pathetic figure some of her old popularity. 

Three grave charges have been brought against her with 
special reference to the Franco-German War. The first is, 
that she paid no attention to military preparations in the years 
before the great disaster of 1870. The second is, that, having 
neglected military preparations, she light-heartedly forced on 
a war for dynastic reasons, and even boasted before the first 
defeats that the conflict was all of her planning. The third is, 
that she prevented Napoleon, her husband, from obtaining 
the alliance of Italy and Austria. It is alleged that she persuaded 
him to refuse the evacuation of Rome, which Italy demanded ; 
that, without this, Italy would not move; and that, as Austria 
would not mobilise without Italian support, the combination 
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which Napoleon had planned fell to pieces. If these charges 
could be justified, undoubtedly the ex-Empress would have 
to bear. the chief responsibility of the French disasters. It is 
here that we gain important information from the new sources. 

Long before the outbreak of the Franco-German War, the 
Empress Eugenie had begun to apprehend danger to France 
from Prussia. It is generally allowed, even by her detractors, 
that she did not share Napoleon’s sentimental affection for 
that Power, and that all her natural sympathies leaned towards 
Austria. Bismarck was perfectly aware of this fact. He knew, 
too, that in energy, decision and will-power, the Empress 
in the later years of the Second Empire was immeasurably 
Napoleon’s superior. To hold her in check and influence her 
so far as was possible, he chose one of his ablest diplomatists, 
Von der Goltz, and sent him to Paris, on the eve of his attack 
upon Austria. By the general consent of those who have 
studied Bismarck’s policy most closely, France might have 
been saved and assured of a strong ally, had Napoleon followed 
a vigorous policy in 1866. He was in a position to prevent 
war between Prussia and Austria altogether, if he had chosen 
to exert himself. Or, supposing Bismarck was determined on 
war, Napoleon could have prevented Italy from joining him, 
and could have thrown the French army into the scale on 
the Austrian side. On the other hand, if he permitted Austria 
to be beaten and driven from Germany, Prussia would be left 
free, in the near future, to turn all her strength against France, 
and to realise German ambitions, which included the recovery 
of Alsace-Lorraine. Austria, in that case, would be too much 
weakened to give any aid to France. 

The really decisive moment for France and the second 
Empire thus came in 1866 on the eve of Sadowa, and the one 
serious obstacle in Bismarck’s way was the Empress Eugenie. 
As a mother she feared for her son’s throne in the future, with a 
strong Italy and an all-powerful Germany on the frontiers of 
France. But all her influence, though it was strongly exerted, 
failed to move Napoleon to action. At this period of his life 
he showed a complete incapacity to take any vigorous decision. 
As the result of an agonising illness, his apathy had developed to 
such a degree that he would allow his favourite dog to dislodge 
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him from his chair. Von der Goltz reported to Berlin that he was 
a broken man. He walked feebly ; he seemed somnolent and in- 
capable of consecutive thought; he changed his opinion every 
hour. The Prussian envoy, whom Bismarck accused of falling 
in love with the Empress, exerted all his talents to terrify her. 
When she complained to him of the attitude of Prussia, he 
turned on her and painted an alarming picture of the risks to 
France, should she venture on war with Prussia and Italy 
combined. He handled the Emperor with even greater skill, 
and finally reduced him to such a state that he agreed to all 
that Bismarck wanted. Assisting Von der Goltz, was a strong 
French peace party about the Emperor, including La Valette, 
who protested that the aims of Prussia were friendly, that she 
was too strong to be encountered, and that the Empire must 
not run any risks. The Empress was beaten in the struggle 
for Napoleon’s will, beaten by a foreigner, from whose mouth, 
to his stupefaction, Drouyn de Lhuys, Napoleon’s Foreign 
Minister, learnt the incredible surrenders to which his master 
had consented. “And now,” he said, “we can do nothing 
but weep.” 

The Empress, in this juncture, played a statesmanlike part 
from the standpoint of purely French interests. And when 
Napoleon had sealed his doom by deciding to do nothing, she 
urged him with passionate insistence to strengthen the French 
Army. In August 1866, only a few weeks after Sadowa, Marshal 
Canrobert and General Lebrun dined with the Sovereigns. The 
Emperor was paler than ever, and spoke little and slowly ;_ his 
illness had advanced rapidly. The Empress, on the contrary, 
was alert and active. She questioned the generals long and 
closely as to the trials of the chassepdt rifle, which was then 
just being introduced, and as to the knowledge of the French 
officers and the moral of the French troops. After dinner she took 
them into a corner and revealed to them her purpose. “ The 
disaster,” she said, “ which Austria has suffered has affected 
the moral and material power of France. If our country is 
not to lose the position which it holds in Europe, it is our 
absolute duty to increase our national forces.”* The Emperor 
joined the party a little later, and insisted on the necessity of 

* Bapst, Canrobert, iv. 51. 
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introducing universal service and a sounder method of mobili- 
sation. The French War Office, however, spent its time 
demonstrating—like Sir Ian Hamilton—that universal service 
was a disastrous mistake, and devising pedantic objections to 
Napoleon’s proposals. In the same way it delayed for eight 
years the adoption of the chassepé6t ; and prevented the Emperor 
from introducing a breech-loading cannon before the war with 
Germany. 

Thus here there is evidence from an excellent source, Marshal 
Canrobert, that four years before the great catastrophe Eugenie 
saw what was required. Unfortunately, Napoleon was so weakened 
by illness that he could not overcome the inertia of his depart- 
ments and induce them to carry out his wishes, and the Empress 
had so little knowledge of military matters that she could not 
intervene with effect. Not being an expert in any sense, nor 
even possessing the late Queen Victoria’s trained faculty of 
detecting when she was being deceived, she could not control 
or test the assurances which the French War Office lavished 
upon her. Yet reforms, at her instance and Napoleon’s, were 
introduced in the French Army in 1868, though they fell 
enormously short of what was required. But for this neither 
Emperor nor Empress was entirely to be blamed. The respon- 
sibility must be shared by the Radical party in the French Corps 
Législatif, which persistently opposed any strengthening of 
French armaments, and by the French generals of the type 
of Trochu, who attacked compulsory service and thus confused 
the country. But again and again the Empress returned to 
the point. She asked Frossard, Soleille, Ladmirault, Bourbaki, 
Lebrun, Niel and Leboeuf, always the same question: “ Are 
we ready?” Always they gave her the same reply: “ We 
are.” Niel, the Minister of War in 1869, told a Cabinet meeting, 
at which she was present, “ We have the finest army in the 
world.” In April of the same year the Empress came in while 
he was working with the Emperor, and he turned to her and 
“reminded her how often during the last two years she had 
stimulated his zeal and urged him to place the French Army 
in a position to measure itself with Germany.” * He added, 
“T have obeyed your wishes, Madam; I am ready while you 


* Ollivier, Empire Libéral, xi. 348. 
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are not.” He told the Cabinet Council, on another occasion, 
“We are ready to such an extent that we are extraordinarily 
conscientious in not declaring war.” In public he proclaimed, 
in the Senate and Chamber: “ We can never be surprised ; 
our army wants nothing”; and again: “ Whether we have 
peace or war makes absolutely no difference to the Minister of 
War; he is always ready.” Napoleon, who had some compe- 
tence in military matters, may have been in the wrong for 
allowing himself to be misled, though in extenuation his illness, 
which had now reached an acute stage, must be pleaded. But 
how or why the Empress can be condemned is not clear. The 
generals whom she trusted tricked her. There is no other 
phrase for it. For by the statement of Niel’s own chief of the 
staff, Jarras, Germany could mobilise at this time 800,000 men, 
while France could not mobilise more than 400,000. The 
Empress believed the soldiers without verifying their statements, 
but in this she was deceived with the rest of Europe. Indeed, 
even Bismarck seems to have accepted the French War Office’s 
view, and some critics have thought that the weakness of the French 
Army, which was first clearly revealed in the plebiscite of 1870, 
finally decided him to force the attack. Instead of 600,000, 
its legendary strength, the actual French force with the colours 
was shown by the voting to be only 350,000. 

What preparations were made, were made in the face of 
cajoleries and threats from the Prussian Ambassador, Von der 
Goltz, who complained, both to the Emperor and Empress, 
that France was getting ready for war, and treated this as an 
insult to the good faith of Germany. At the close of 1869, 
Napoleon, against the wishes of Eugenie, determined to introduce 
a parliamentary and constitutional régime, and selected M. 
Ollivier as his Prime Minister. At this date he more than ever 
was suffering and felt himself unfit to face the strain of govern- 
ment. The change was of importance, because henceforth the 
Empress was excluded from political influence, and all that 
she could do was to work on her invalid husband. Already she 
dreaded a great catastrophe, and scarcely attempted to disguise 
her fears. 

M. Ollivier declined to listen to warnings, and publicly 
declared, like any British Minister, that the German danger did 
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not exist. He allowed the Chamber to refuse the necessary 
votes for the permanent organisation of the French forces in 
army corps. He made overtures for disarmament to the Powers, 
and though Bismarck returned an imperative refusal, actually 
compelled his War Minister, Marshal Leboeuf, to reduce the 
French Army by 20,000 men. How history repeats itself. Both 
Emperor and Empress did their best to combat this fatuous 
proposal. Leboeuf threatened to resign. Here the resemblance 
between General Leboeuf and Mr. Haldane ceases. Leboeuf 
pointed out that Germany would be able to place 1,140,000 
men in the field in 1870, against the French total of 473,000. 
M. Ollivier turned a deaf ear. But Napoleon could not be 
roused to dismiss him. The Empress’s efforts for a stronger 
army were counteracted by the steady pressure which the 
Ministry exerted on the Emperor, and by its assertions that there 
was not the slightest chance of war, and that its liberal reforms 
would be compromised by heavy military expenditure. 

Thus consistently in the four years which preceded the 
great war, the Empress had used all her power to secure the 
strengthening of the French Army, and had completely failed. 
That she understood the full gravity of the peril is not probable. 
That she was greatly deceived is certain. But if she and the 
Empire had been loyally served, and if Napoleon had not been 
a mere physical wreck, France might well have been saved from 
terrible calamities. She has too long been made the scapegoat 
of the Ministry and the nation. 

Next, for the charge that she provoked the war. In view 
of what Bismarck himself has written of the Ems despatch— 
the garbled telegram in which Bismarck announced to Germany 
and the world that King William of Prussia had refused to see 
the French Ambassador, M. Benedetti—that charge will not 
bear close investigation. Bismarck had made all his plans by 
the end of 1869, and had decided to fight in 1870. A German 
Minister even predicted to Madame de Pourtalés, eighteen months 
beforehand, the approximate date when Alsace would be occupied. 
That, perhaps, is not conclusive, though it accords too closely 
with a similar prediction made by Bismarck shortly before the 
war with Austria to be lightly dismissed. But Bismarck’s 
remark to a German journalist indicates how resolute was his 
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determination to force on the struggle: “If it,” he said, speaking 
of the Ems despatch, “‘ had missed fire, we should have found 
something else.” His reason for striking was that he knew 
an alliance—defensive only—was in process of negotiation 
with Austria and Italy, and that in mid-1870 it would be difficult 
or impossible for Austria to fight. Moreover, as Prince 
Hohenlohe tells us, the internal state of Prussia was “ not 
satisfactory,” and many feared that Germany might break up. 
So Bismarck placed France, as one of his most enthusiastic 
German defenders says, “in the painful position of either 
declaring war or submitting to the slap in the face which he 
had dealt her.” A war, he knew, would unify Germany and 
make her mistress of Europe. 

Napoleon, whose doctors warned him that he could not safely 
mount a horse, and who suffered the most excruciating agonies 
all through the weeks of crisis and disaster that were to follow, 
was for peace, for a quiet life, for accepting the blow. The 
Empress, with higher spirit and a clearer insight into popular 
feeling, knew that such an attitude would mean the doom of 
the Napoleonic dynasty, the destruction of the French position 
in Europe, and at best only a temporary respite. 


She has the right [wrote General de Barail in a criticism of her conduct, 
where he reaches the conclusion that on the French side she was mainly 
responsible for war] to all the extenuating circumstances. She knew that 
sooner or later war must come. With her woman’s heart, her passionate 
woman’s heart, she thought it would be better to have done with it there 
and then. She only heard and saw people who assured her of certain 
victory. She believed that we were ready to the last gaiter button, What 
means had she of comparing the weakness of our armament and our numerical 
inferiority with the superior armament and greater numerical strength of the 
German forces? Had she no right to believe her Minister of War, a Marshal 
of the Empire, when he told her, as he told the Corps Législatif, but with jeven 
more freedom and personal emphasis, that we wanted nothing, absolutely 
nothing ? 


This is the just and chivalrous verdict. 

Believing these assurances implicitly, she called resolutely 
upon Napoleon and the Ministry to pick up the glove which 
Bismarck had thrown down. This was, in truth, her one fault, 
from the French standpoint, that she allowed herself to be out- 
manceuvred by the German statesman in her passionate jealousy 
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for the honour of France. The decisive day was July 14. That 
night a Cabinet Council was held at St. Cloud. The Emperor 
was present, and a pacific policy was outlined and almost 
adopted, when Napoleon, seized with a sudden spasm of illness, 
was compelled to retire for three-quarters of an hour. During 
that interval the Empress interviewed the members present 
and showed them telegrams which had arrived from various 
French diplomatists, containing the Ems despatch and giving 
a@ summary of a menacing interview between Bismarck and 
Lord Augustus Loftus, the British Ambassador at Berlin, in which 
Bismarck had said that he meant to call France to account 
and make her pay smartly for her attitude. The Emperor 
returned and found that the Council had made up its mind. 
There was a majority of four for war.* But whatever the 
decision had been, the state of popular feeling was such that, 
in the opinion of Lord Lyons, the British Minister at Paris, it 
was doubtful whether the Government could have withstood 
the cry for war, even if it had been in a position to announce 
a diplomatic success—and as a matter of fact it had suffered a 
diplomatic defeat. The Empress, at this council, heard Marshal 
Leboeuf, the French War Minister, once more assert: ‘‘ We 
are ready; we shall never be in a better position to settle our 
quarrel with Prussia. We can be confident.” M. Ollivier 
states that she did not vote or express any opinion, but this 
is contradicted by other authorities. 

Her reasoning, according to Marshal MacMahon, was this: 
France being certain of victory, the struggle would be brief. 
Napoleon wanted to gain no territory, but only to restore the 
shaken prestige of France, and peace would be made in fifteen 
days, when the Emperor’s authority and influence would be 
restored. At his death, which was thought to be imminent, 
his throne would pass tranquilly to her son. This account of 
her attitude is borne out by Napoleon’s statement to MacMahon’s 
chief of the staff, that the war would be very short. Throughout 
the critical day not a soul uttered one word of warning to the 


Empress. 

* The above is M. Welschinger’s account, based on the notes of an ex- 
Minister and Senator. It differs in important respects from M. Ollivier’s, 
given in vol. xiv. of Empire Litéral. M. Ollivier states that the council was 
unanimous for war and assigns no réle whatever to the Empress. 
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Thus France was committed to war and Bismarck’s plot 
was crowned with success. But at this terrible moment did 
the Empress, as her enemies have professed, prevent France 
from obtaining allies? Here the verdict of M. Welschinger 
will convince most critics. It was not the Empress’s refusal 
to surrender Rome to Italy, he holds, but rather the pressure 
of Russia on Austria, and the effect produced by the initial 
defeats of the French, that prevented Napoleon from obtaining 
allies. As is well known, a triple entente—for purely defensive 
purposes—existed in 1869 between France, Austria and Italy. 
But it was not an alliance, and there was no treaty between 
them. On the contrary, the Emperor Franz Josef had warned 
France not to rely on his assistance, as he pointed out 
that he might have great difficulty in dealing with his 
two parliaments. Notoriously, too, the Austrian scheme of 
military re-organisation would not be complete till 1871 or 
1872. In the meantime the Austrian staff required six weeks 
for mobilisation, and declared that it could not move until the 
French Army had appeared in southern Germany. This was 
tantamount to telling France that Austria would join her— 
if she won. But the conditions were so plainly stated that 
the French Government had no excuse for any misunderstanding. 
None the less, the French Foreign Minister assured the Empress 
Eugenie, before the declaration of war, that the alliance of 
Austria and Italy was obtained. After the declaration of war, no 
promises, no concessions on the part of France were of avail. 
Before running the tremendous risk of war, with the possibility 
of a Russian attack on the Austrian rear, the Austrian - 
Government naturally hesitated, and waited to see how France 
would fare. Italy could not move without Austria. Neither 
Power had suspected that war was imminent. Both were 
absolutely unready, and had they acted with France, their 
armies could not have taken the field before the fall of the 
Empire at Sedan. 

The war began. The Empress was appointed regent, and 
was left in Paris, while Napoleon and her son went to the front 
on July 28. Her position would be one of extreme difficulty 
and danger, if all did not go well. Already there was unrest 
and disorder in Paris. The night of her parting from 
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Napoleon, according to one of her intimate friends, the Empress 
was so overcome with emotion that she wept at dinner, before 
some thirty guests. That she exulted in the war, as her detractors 
have pretended, is a scandalous libel. “ The unhappy woman,” 
wrote one of her chaplains, “ feels all the grief of her respon- 
sibility. Her looks are full of anxiety—of overpowering 
anxiety.” Archbishop Darboy noted that she seemed full of 
the darkest forebodings. Seeking consolation, she opened her 
Bible, after her custom, at random, and read this passage in 
the Psalms: “I will beat down his foes before his face, and 
plague them that hate him. But my faithfulness and my 
mercy shall be with him: and in my name shall his horn be 
exalted.” In these words she saw a message to herself, con- 
cerning her son and husband, and her confidence returned. 
But it was only for the moment. She knew that the French 
mobilisation had broken down. From the entourage of the 
Emperor at Metz the most disquieting news poured in upon 
her. First, came the defeat of Wissembourg, which was kept 
back more than a day from the public. It was followed by 
violent demonstrations against the Ministry in Paris. Before 
the impression produced by this reverse had passed, it was 
succeeded by news of the two great defeats at Forbach and 
Woerth on August 6. The Empress, all that day, had 
been overcome with intense anxiety. She knew that battle 
had been joined, and feverishly awaited the result at St. Cloud. 
A little before midnight a cipher telegram came in. It ran: 
** MacMahon has lost a battle. On the Saar, General Frossard 
is in retreat. The army is falling back. We must be prepared 
for the gravest events. We must rise to the demands of | 
circumstances. Martial law must be declared in Paris, and the 
fortifications there must be armed. All can be retrieved. I 
have no news of MacMahon.” * This was the terrible message 
which descended on the Empress out of the night. She faced 
the shock with heroic courage and calm. She sent messengers 
to summon the council to meet her in Paris, and there and then 
hastened back to the Tuileries while the city slept. The lamps 
were hurriedly lighted in the palace on her arrival ; the Ministers 


* There are many versions of this famous telegram. The one followed here 
is Bapst’s, Canrobert, iv. 207. 
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arrived, one by one, in wild alarm. With them was General 
Trochu, to whom she chiefly looked for military advice. His 
first words destroyed all her hopes. “ Have you read my book ?” 
he asked; “I told you all this would happen,” and then pro- 
ceeded, at intolerable length, to criticise the past without a 
single suggestion for the present. Telegram after telegram 
followed from the front, always with the burden of disastrous 
news. The Empress kept her head. She brought the talkers 
back to the point, obtained the advice of those who had any 
of value to give, and acted. 

Sleep had abandoned her. In those dreadful days she had 
resort, according to all the authorities, to chloral. At any 
moment her Government might perish in a popular rising, and 
she herself share the fate of Marie Antoinette. 


She had to appease every kind of jealousy and rivalry, to check quarrels 
between the superior officers such as Marshal Baraguay d’Hilliers and General 
de Palikao, to avert measures of violence which were pressed on her without any 
regard for the consequences by the extremists. She was determined that for the 
cause of the Empire not a drop of French blood should be imprudently shed, for 
she was resolved to reserve this precious blood for the sole cause of France, 


She had to combat both her Ministry and the Chamber. The 
Ministry wished to bring Napoleon back to Paris, with the 
dishonour of defeat upon him, and not the aureole of victory. 
She saw that this meant not merely the fall of the Empire, but 
its fall with every circumstance of ignominy. The Chamber, 
instead of helping her, wasted its time in wild objurgations, 
and overthrew the Ministry, leaving her in this mortal crisis 
for some days with no Government at all. Yet she remained 
cool and firm. She made head, courageously, against all 
difficulties. ‘She is steady as a rock,” wrote Merimée, “ though 
she understands the full horror of her position.” A member of 
the Privy Council has left this account of her conduct : 


During the long sittings of the Council the discussions were confused, the 
members all speaking at the same time and interrupting one another without 
answering questions. Innumerable side-issues were raised when matters of 
extreme urgency were being debated. She showed an exaggerated regard for 
her Ministers in not interrupting them, but whenever they gave her an opening 
she brought back the discussion to the subject that was being debated, and 
kept it to the point as long as she could, raising the main issue again and again 
when occasion arose and never leaving it till some decision had been reached. 
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Misfortune had tempered her soul and relieved it of all feminine weaknesses 
and frivolities, even of all thought for the future of the dynasty, which she con- 
sidered as lost. She thought only of the country. Her speeches, her efforts 
had no other aim than to save France and assure the Empire a fall honourable 
and worthy of the name of a Napoleon. The death of the Emperor at the head 
of his army seemed to her the only glorious end. 


Without good military advisers, she was now confronted 
with a terrible decision. Bazaine, after three desperate battles, 
was cut off in Metz, late in August. The remainder of the 
French Army, under MacMahon, carrying with it the hapless 
Napoleon like a piece of baggage, was preparing to retreat on 
Paris. If that retreat were carried out, the Emperor would 
be accused of treason—of using all that was left of his forces, 
not to save France, but to maintain his authority in Paris. But 
if the army advanced to assist Bazaine, its defeat and destruc- 
tion, in the face of the overwhelming German strength, were 
practically certain. Believing that Bazaine would attempt to 
cut his way out and join hands with MacMahon, the Empress 
ordered the fatal move, at the instance of her War Minister, 
Palikao. MacMahon obeyed, though, as the French Official 
History of the War * has since pointed out, it was his imperative 
duty to disobey rather than march to certain disaster. That 
such an order should have been given at all was a grievous 
mistake, of which the Empress must share the responsibility. 
But the main blame rests with Bazaine, who never stirred from 
Metz, and with MacMahon, who showed a total want of 
initiative. 

Long hours and days of the intensest anxiety followed. The 
Empress, towards the end of August, scarcely changed her clothes. 
She had aged, observers noted, by at least ten years. Wrinkles 
showed on her cheeks; her eyes seemed to burn with fever ; 
she shivered, as if she suffered from perpetual cold. On the 
afternoon of September 2, her last hope of some miracle, or at 
least of a heroic end for her husband, was rudely shattered. 
Prince de la Tour d’Auvergne read her a telegram, stating that 
Napoleon and the whole army had surrendered. “ You lie, 
sir,” she cried with a shudder. “ Heisdead.” Then, recovering 
herself, by a marvellous effort of self-control, without wasting 
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any time in lamentations, she devoted all her energy to the 
service of France. General Trochu, who saw her in these 
hours of anguish, tells us: ‘“‘ The Empress shows calm, courage, 
and heart, a disposition to think not of the Empire but of 
France. I would do her at least this justice: she is really brave, 
and meets calamity with a steadfast dignity.” 

The Empress expressed her perfect willingness to abdicate 
—the advice given her by Thiers—in an interview with a number 
of deputies, provided they thought it for the interest of France, 
and provided the Chamber would permit her to remain as a 
private individual, and to share the sufferings of Paris during 
the impending siege. But she urged the Chamber to rally round 
her and retire from Paris. There was not the slightest chance 
of this advice being accepted after such a disaster, for which most 
Frenchmen then held the Empire and the Empress responsible. 
The moment the fearful news of Sedan was known, the populace 
of Paris invaded the Chamber, and then marched on the Tuileries, 
where the Empress was discussing affairs with a small group of 
friends. Her personal peril was extreme. There were some 
ruffians in the mob who were ready for any extreme, and such 
was the determination of the crowd that there was no prospect 
of the small force of troops available withstanding them, 
especially as the Empress peremptorily forbade bloodshed. 
But it was only on the repeated instances and entreaties of 
those with her that she consented to attempt escape. As the 
mob was breaking in, she passed through the Tuileries, entered 
the Louvre galleries, and then from them emerged into the 
Place de Louvre, escorted by Prince Metternich and the Italian 
Ambassador, Nigra, with a single lady-in-waiting. She was 
recognised in the street by a boy, but fortunately no one paid 
any attention to him; and she succeeded in reaching the house 
of her dentist, Dr. Evans, where she remained in hiding all the 
rest of the day and night. Next morning she quitted Paris in 
a chaise for Deauville, where she embarked in an English yacht, 
the Gazelle, belonging to Sir John Burgoyne, and safely reached 
England. Evans learnt from her that she had not changed 
her dress, day or night, for nearly a week preceding the 
catastrophe. 

Thus her power was at an end. The Empire had fallen, 
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But in exile she showed, once more, her patriotism and devotion 
to France. She begged Lord Granville to inform the French 
Government that she would engage in no intrigues against 
France. When the Prussian Ambassador in London, M. 
Bernstorff, urged her to accept what he described as “ the 
necessary sacrifices’ for peace—which meant the mutilation of 
France—she refused to hear of the surrender of Alsace-Lorraine. 
She exerted all her influence to secure honourable terms 
for France, and the French representative in London was 
charged by his Government to thank her for her attitude. 
She had no part in Bazaine’s disgraceful treason. “She grew 
with adversity to greatness,” says General Palat, “and in the 
hours of anguish won the regard of her foes. Despite errors 
and faults, which cost France floods of blood, she showed herself 
worthy of the rank to which the caprice of Napoleon raised 
her.” 

For those who look back on the story of this career, the most 
tragic in all history, one emotion of pity must dominate. 
Fortune, after crowning her with its rarest favours, heaped 
on her head its most terrible blows. As a wife, as a mother, as 
a Sovereign, she suffered all the sorrows and all the disillusion- 
ments. Her throne, her husband, her son were taken from her 
in quick succession. Yet she endured her expiation with heroic 
fortitude. “ Ame véritablement grande,” she has justified in 
the sad and solemn winter of her life, as in the critical hours 
of her regency, the judgment of Bismarck, no mean student of 
humankind: “Truly an extraordinary woman, and not only 
outwardly.” 


IGNorvus. 
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THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE 
DECLARATION OF LONDON 


Durine the past six months the case against the Declaration 
of London has been clearly stated by Mr. Gibson Bowles, by 
Mr. Leverton Harris and by a host of other writers. The new 
code of naval laws has been condemned by the Association 
of Chambers of Commerce, by almost all the Chambers of 
Shipping, and by the great marine insurance organisations, 
all responsible and expert bodies, Arguments against it have 
been laid before the country, which seem of overwhelming weight 
to the man in the street. We should therefore expect that, 
if there were any real case for it, its defenders would have 
exerted themselves to the utmost to state it during the three 
days’ debate in the House of Lords last month. 

Unfortunately, the arguments adduced in its favour on that 
occasion were of the flimsiest description, and to a large extent 
based upon misrepresentations of the essential facts. Thus, 
Lord Loreburn, and other speakers in support of the Declaration, 
professed that international law is in a complete state of flux, 
and that any Power in present conditions may do as it lists in 
naval war. Any Power, the country was solemnly told, may 
proclaim food contraband (or liable to seizure when it is 
conveyed in neutral ships); may proclaim cotton and even 
cotton yarn contraband; and may, if it likes, sink neutral 
ships on frivolous excuses. The object of such assertions is 
clear. By first exaggerating the uncertainty, and then treating 
as serious the fantastic claims put forward by one or two Powers, 
credit may be gained for the Declaration, on the ground that 
it does give some approach to a settled law of naval war, even 
though it concedes the most indefensible demands of the 
Continental Powers. 
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Yet it is really not fair for trained lawyers and statesmen, 
in matters of such moment, thus to misrepresent the facts. 
They bid Englishmen rejoice because, under the Declaration, 
food in certain conditions—which give no help to an insular 
State—will not be contraband. But what is the gain here ? 
The precedents of the past are overwhelming against the 
treatment of food as contraband, when it is not destined for 
the immediate use of the armed forces of the enemy. Such 
treatment was forbidden by the joint commission which, in 
1794, investigated the complaints of the American Government 
against the British cruisers during the war with France. The 
British Navy acted on this award. In 1885, when France, in 
defiance of all her previous contentions, suddenly claimed to 
treat rice as contraband during her war with China, Britain 
peremptorily refused to listen to such a claim, and it was never 
enforced against a British ship. Yet, in this particular instance, 
the French Government alleged that rice was not so much 
an article of food as the equivalent of currency, since it was 
sent as tribute to the Chinese authorities from the southern 
provinces, and was being used for the payment of the Chinese 
troops. Lastly, when Russia, in 1904, proclaimed food as 
contraband, Britain and the United States protested with such 
effect, that the question was referred to a Russian commission 
of experts, and this decided in our favour. 

If, as Lord Loreburn, Lord Morley, and other advocates of 
the Declaration insist, our enemies are ready to disregard these 
rulings and precedents, what security have we that they will 
not, in the same way, disregard the rules of the Declaration 
when it suits their purpose ? None at all, and the Declaration 
is valueless. 

But Lord Loreburn was not content with this initial mis- 
representation. He alleged that the laws of naval war, as 
construed by the British Prize Courts in the past, were distinctly 
unfair to the neutral, the underlying suggestion being that the 
Declaration was just and fair. He did not say that precisely 
the same principles as those laid down by Lord Stowell and 
the British Courts, were enforced by the American Prize Courts 
during the American Civil War. He turned a blind eye to the 
fact that the Declaration makes conditions worse instead of 
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better for the neutral, though worse in such a peculiar manner 
as specially to injure England at all times. He was bold enough 
to assert, in his self-imposed task of blackening the character 
of the British Courts, that their record was “not quite clear” 
on the subject of sinking neutral ships. He may, with absolute 
confidence, be challenged to produce any justification for so 
monstrous a charge. Lord Stowell’s ruling was clear and 
peremptory. It was that if a neutral ship were destroyed, 
without proper condemnation (which involved bringing her 
into port, and submitting her case to a regular court of law), 
the captor and destroyer were bound to make full restitution 
of value. And, as the captain of the destroying ship was 
personally liable for the damages, this put an instant stop to 
any repetition of the offence. Far, then, from being unjust to 
the neutral, at a time when our supremacy at sea was such as 
has never since been approached, our British Courts deliberately 
decided in the neutral’s favour, against the interests of our 
Navy and our commerce. But the Declaration of London 
sanctions and permits, under nugatory restrictions, the sinking 
of neutral ships by belligerents which our Courts prohibited. 
Thus, when two foreign Powers are at war, they will be allowed 
to send our merchantmen to the bottom. The British ship- 
owner is not immediately granted “full restitution of value.” 
All that the Declaration does for him, is to give him the chance 
of engaging in interminable litigation, against a foreign Govern- 
ment, before an alien court. And this is the work of our sea- 
lawyers ! 

That, after all, is the answer to the pretence that the 
Declaration gives our shipowners “ certainty,” and tells them 
what they may and what they may not carry in their ships, 
when two foreign Powers are at war. The “certainty” is such 
that, apparently, no two international lawyers are agreed as to 
the exact meaning of the Declaration’s rules. They are obscure, 
vague, and to understand them a commentary is required, 
while it is by no means clear that this commentary forms an 
integral part of the Declaration. Take, for example, the point 
raised by Mr. Leve..on Harris in a singularly able letter to the 
Times. A British shipowner when, say, China and Japan are 
at war, wants to know whether he can safely carry wheat to 
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Yokahama. He turns up the Declaration, and finds that food 
is liable to be treated as contraband, when it is being carried to 
a fortified port, or to a port serving as a base of the armed 
forces of the enemy, or when it is consigned to a merchant, 
who “notoriously supplies to the enemy objects and materials 
of this nature.” Is Yokahama a fortified port? It is, and it 
is not. No one knows what the international court will rule. 
Is it a base of the armed forces of Japan? How is the ship- 
owner in London to know? By the time his vessel reaches 
the zone of danger from Chinese cruisers, a Japanese squadron 
may be stationed there. Is the merchant to whom the food 
is consigned in the habit of supplying the Japanese Government ? 
There are few merchants in a large way of business who do not 
take government contracts. The moment we look for the alleged 
“certainty” it disappears. The only “certainty” that the 
shipowner is offered is, as has been said, that of expensive and 
interminable litigation. The last state is worse than the first, 
though unquestionably, in a future war between two foreign 
Powers, the Declaration makes it easy for British Ministers to 
sit still and twiddle their thumbs, blandly referring injured British 
shipowners to the international court. So that the only people 
in this country who will clearly gain are our mandarins in 
office. 

The menace to the British food-supply when we are at war 
was fully demonstrated in the House of Lords debate. The 
supporters of the Declaration were challenged to name a single 
British port to which, under the new rules, it would be safe for 
a neutral to ship food. After considerable effort they suggested 
Bristol. But they must know that even Bristol is a fortified 
port within the terms of the rules. It has batteries protecting 
the entrance to the Severn. Though they are at present 
disarmed and in disrepair, as the result of the joint labours of 
Mr. Haldane and the theorists of the ‘‘ Ultramarine” school, 
popular pressure, beyond a doubt, would compel the War Office 
to arm and man them in war, and any international court would 
hold that they made Bristol a fortified port. But even if they 
be ignored, it is the intention of the Admiralty to station 
destroyers and submarines in the Severn, for the defence of the 
great ports on the Bristol Channel, in which, of course, Bristol 
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is included. These would, at once, lead Bristol to be regarded 
as a “ base of the armed forces of the enemy.” In fact, we may 
take it as proved that every neutral ship bound with a cargo of 
food to any British port, where modern facilities exist for the 
handling of goods on a large scale, would be liable to be seized 
or sunk. The neutral owners might at some remote date recover 
damages from the hostile Power, but that would not save the 
starving population of Great Britain. 

Throughout, Lord Loreburn and Lord Morley made two 
assumptions. When foreign Powers are at war and attacking 
our merchantmen, they insisted that British remonstrances 
and protests would be treated with contempt, and that we should 
not fight to protect our trade. So they are content to hand 
over the protection of that trade to an alien court, with no force 
whatever behind it to compel obedience to its decrees. They 
hold that the rulings of this court will have the same authority 
as the rulings of a British court against a British citizen, ignoring 
the fact that, behind the ordinary British civil or criminal court, 
stand irresistible forees—the police, and in the last resort, the 
whole armed strength of the State. But, when Britain is at 
war they suppose that neutrals will protest against every action 
of our fleets and cruisers; and that our Government will tamely 
surrender to every protest. In our case it is assumed that we 
shall never go to war to protect our maritime interests, which 
are greater than those of any other Power. In the case of foreign 
Powers it is assumed that they will always go to war to protect 
interests which are of comparatively little importance. There 
is no ground for such postulates if the strength of the British 
Navy is maintained, if the British Courts in the future, as in 
the past, act fairly and honourably in enforcing the laws of 
war, and if British Governments do their duty. Ultimately, 
these theories are based on the assumed invertebracy of our 
Ministers, who are supposed to be always willing to run away. 

But, if British Governments are not ready to protect British 
commerce, then the country may be assured that no neutral 
court will discharge that duty for it. The constitution of the 
prize court is, in itself, enough to give great cause for uneasiness. 
The Triple Alliance will always have three judges upon it, against 
one solitary British judge. And remembering that, in Professor 
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Spenser Wilkinson’s words, “the predominance of Germany 
lies like a nightmare on Europe,” is any person so simple as 
not to suppose that this predominance will be employed to the 
utmost to influence the minor Powers in their choice of judges, 
and their instructions to these judges? The history of the North 
Sea Commission gives suggestive hints as to the means that 
may be used. On our part, with no army and no means of 
action on the Continent, we shall be out-matched in this game 
of diplomacy. Supposing that the Prize Court had existed 
in Napoleon’s day, every student of his methods must know 
that every kind of pressure would have been exerted by him to 
get the verdicts he wanted. And in our own time the position 
of Germany is very similar to that of Napoleon. She is forcing 
Holland to fortify the Scheldt against us. She is building railways 
which leave no doubt of her intention to occupy Belgium in any 
war. Her dispositions in the Baltic render it certain that 
Denmark will be treated in the same way. She has the alliance 
of Roumania, an understanding with Sweden, and an entente with 
Turkey. Through Turkey and Austria, she can at any moment 
menace Greece. The new court, then, being so largely com- 
posed of Continental States, will always be amenable to German 
influence. And as Lord Ellenborough pointed out in his 
valuable speech in the House of Lords, Germany has given 
full warning that she will think only and solely of her own 
interests, and tear up any international “codes” that stand in 
her way. At the second Hague Conference, her representatives 
stated: “Les actes militaires ne sont pas régis uniquement par 
les stipulations du droit international.” If Sir Edward Grey 
had grasped that fact instead of pursuing the will-o’-the-wisps 
of arbitration and disarmament, he would never have committed 
himself to this treaty which places our maritime prosperity, 
the operations of our cruisers, and our food-supply in war, at 
the mercy of a foreign court. He and his Government would 
never have allowed the British fleet of Dreadnoughts to sink 
to a position in which it will be only just equal in Europe to 
the forces of the Triple Alliance in 1914. Treaties can never 
replace battleships and cruisers. 


H. W. Wison. 
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THE CASE FOR WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE 


[It is a subject of loud lamentation among Suffragists and Suffragettes 
that their speeches do not receive that publicity and consideration from 
the Press which they merit, In particular it is alleged that Lord 
Selborne is the victim of a cruel boycott whenever he speaks on Woman’s 
Suffrage—the inference being that the opponents of that policy are terrified 
of his arguments, As we are no parties to any conspiracy of silence, and 
have not the ghost of a shadow of a fear of any case that may be made 
for the establishment of Petticoat Government in this country, we gladly 
reproduce the verba ipsissima of the speech delivered by Lord Selborne to 
a body entitled “The Conservative and Unionist Women’s Franchise 
Association,” * at a banquet at the Hotel Cecil on March 9, 1911. This 
speech derives extraneous interest from the curious correspondence it 
subsequently provoked in the Zimes.—Epiror N.R.] 


I po not approach this great question from any point of view 
of theory. If I am in favour of Woman Suffrage it is not on 
& priort grounds or on grounds of theory, but because, drawing 
on such experience as I have had, I believe they will be an addition 
to the stability, good order, and strength of the country. 

I should like briefly to examine some of the arguments upon 
which opponents of Woman Suffrage lay most stress. In the 
first place, we are told that women ought not to have the franchise 


* Our readers may be interested to know that although this body claims to 
be “ Conservative” and “ Unionist,” and numbers among its Vice-Presidents, 
&c., wives and sisters of Unionist ex-Cabinet Ministers, it circulated a leaflet 
last year declaring, “ This Association, though pledging itself not to oppose any 
official Unionist candidate, yet will not work as an Association for any candi- 
date who is opposed to Woman’s Franchise.” Therefore in a contest say 
between Mr. Walter Long or Mr, Austen Chamberlain, who are opposed to 
Woman’s Suffrage, and Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill, who declare them- 
selves in favour of it, these Unionists and Conservatives would collectively 
abstain from supporting the Unionist and Conservative candidate against the 
Radical, Home Kuler, Little Englander, Socialist, &c, &c. As a body they 
would prefer the return of Mr. Keir Hardie to that of Mr, Henry Chaplin! 
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because, in case of war, they cannot fight. Now, that would 
be an argument which might command our respectful attention 
if there were any connection at all in the men’s franchise between 
the vote and the fighting. But as our system of government 
is not based exclusively on militarism we need not pause any 
longer over that argument. 

The next argument is akin to it, though not stated quite so 
inartistically. We are told that there is an elemental fact which 
makes it impossible to give the vote to a woman—namely, that 
no woman can in the last resort make law effective. Now that 
sounds like one of the maxims of Solomon. But is it? No 
woman ought to have a vote because it is an elemental fact that 
she cannot in the last resort make law effective. What does 
make the law effective? Is it the mere fact of being a man? 
Or is a man with a rifle more capable of making the law effective 
than a man without a rifle? Or, if it comes to an imaginative 
personal experience, is a man without a rifle an absolutely equal 
match for a woman with a rifle? Mr. Winston Churchill is the 
Home Secretary. He is charged with the Constitutional responsi- 
bility of seeing that the law is made effective. Does the effective- 
ness of the law depend entirely on the physical stature of Mr. 
Winston Churchill? We have had great rulers in this country 
who were women. Did the paramount position in Europe of 
Queen Elizabeth depend upon the fact that she was capable 
physically of making the law effective? We know perfectly 
well that the final effectiveness of the law does not depend on 
physical conditions at all, but on the character and brain of 
the ruler. It has been part of my lot and duty to wander into 
savage territories. I have seen native tribes where, apart from 
the Pax Britannica imposed upon them and the paramountcy 
of British law, apart from that, the only natural right was might. 
And even in tribes where the ordinary position of women is most 
degraded, and they are mere drawers of water and hewers of wood, 
I have seen a woman swaying the whole tribe with unquestioned 
supremacy because of the force of her character. This seems 
to me to be a proof drawn from the elemental conditions of 
humanity which proves that this “elemental fact’ is elemental 
rubbish. 


There are two great arguments to be found in every anti- 
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Suffrage speech. One is that women are not fit for the franchise, 
and the other is that the franchise would degrade the true womanly 
character. It might be said that the arguments are mutually 
destructive, for one of them says the woman will destroy the 
Constitution and the other says that the Constitution will destroy 
the woman. But we will not allow them to commit mutual 
destruction. We will examine them as they arise. Women 
are not fit for the franchise! Now, the real bottom of that 
argument is this, that men are so fit that inexperienced women 
are obviously unfit. Now, I am not going to pay any very 
extravagant compliment to women when I tell them that, in my 
opinion, they need not fear the comparison. Are all men fit for 
the franchise? We know perfectly well that, judged from this 
unreal and supposititious standard, there are many thousands 
of men enjoying the franchise who are not fit. But we know 
that there are many thousands of electors who take very little 
interest in politics. We know also that there are many voters 
who understand very little about politics. We accept that as 
part of democracy. Democracy does not mean that every voter 
is a man of the highest personal character, or that he is well 
educated, or that he is intelligent, or that he understands politics. 
What it means is that he is a human being, and we get the best 
average results out of democracy by bringing within the sphere 
of responsibility, be it direct or indirect, as many of our fellow 
creatures as we can. I am told again that the average man 
understands more about politics than the average woman. So 
he ought to. He has been a voter all these years. Against 
his will he has been educated in the matter. Have not the women 
tried to educate him? Given the same experience and the same 
opportunities, I do not believe that the average result will be 
materially different. Women may not be wiser than men, but 
men are not wiser than women. 

Then I come to the argument that the franchise would degrade 
the true womanly character. Now, there are some arguments 
which I can treat with respect, because, although I differ from 
them, I understand them. Let us examine this one and see 
whether it comes under that head. It is a womanly thing for 
a woman to be a keen politician; it is a womanly thing for her 
to write political pamphlets and leaflets; it is a womanly thing 
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to go on the platform; it is a womanly thing for her to make 
a speech at a meeting of a Liberal or Conservative Association ; 
it is a womanly thing for her to canvass a voter in any slum of 
any city ; it is a womanly thing for her to toil the whole of polling 
day in a carriage or a motor-car to bring men voters to the poll. 
All that is true woman’s work. But how degrading, how sad, 
how ruinous to her character that she should walk into a polling- 
booth and put a cross on a piece of paper! But that is not all. 
I understand that there are some very conscientious and strong 
opponents of Woman Suffrage who will go further still in their 
definition of what is womanly work. Not only does a woman 
acquire merit when she does these things in connection with 
a Parliamentary election, but she has acquired even more merit 
if in a municipal election she goes into the polling-booth and 
puts a cross on the bit of paper, and she has acquired a merit 
that passes words if she takes her place on a municipal council. 
I honestly confess that my intelligence is not adequate to the 
task of comprehending that argument. 

Then I am told that women do not want the vote. That is 
a very fine old crusted Tory argument. I think if you turn up 
the files of the newspapers about the time of the first Reform 
Bill, and then again about the time of the second and third 
Reform Bills, you will find that that is one of the stock arguments 
of the best old Tories of the day. ‘‘ The men whom it is proposed 
to enfranchise did not want the vote.” I have not the least 
doubt that many of them did not. But was that a reason why 
the whole class of our fellow countrymen should be refused the 
franchise because a proportion, an unknown proportion, perhaps 
a large proportion of them had at that time no desire for the 
vote and took no interest in politics ? Would the sons of those 
men be as good voters as they are to-day, with all their limitations, 
if their fathers had been refused the franchise half a century ago ? 
Those women who do not want the vote need not use it. You 
will find year by year that exactly the same thing will happen 
with them as has happened with men. The longer they have 
the vote, the greater will be their political interest, and the greater 
the number that will exercise their privilege. For the sake of 
argument I will assume that the majority of women are indifferent 
to this question. Is that any reason why a deaf ear should be 
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turned for ever to the arguments of the women who are not in- 
different ? And are the women who have made their opinions 
heard so few, so unqualified to express an opinion, that their 
pleadings may be safely or fairly neglected ? 

Then I am told that we run the risk of a terrible national 
calamity, and that some epoch-making measure might be passed 
by a majority of women coercing the minority of men. But we 
know perfectly well that women will be divided in their politics 
exactly the same as men are. And when questions are decided 
in the future, when the women share the franchise, not only will 
nobody ask how the women voted, but if they do ask they won’t 
know. That nobody may know, unless you have an inspection 
of the ballot papers for every constituency in the kingdom. 

Then I am told that women are adequately represented by 
men, and that men have, especially in recent years, passed many 
important measures involving acts of justice to women. Per- 
fectly true. I do not think quite so badly of men as to think 
that they have done nothing just to the women. They will 
continue to intend to act fairly to women—as men understand 
these questions, and if the particular interests of no class of 
unrepresented women clashes with the interests of represented 
men. But there are great questions coming to the fore, questions 
which affect women vitally, at least as much as men, and on 
which women as women do not take exactly the same view that 
men do as men. Take the question of education, the deepest 
of all those questions which centre round the home life and the 
bringing up of the children. Women seem to me to be as entitled 
as men to make their views heard in the settlement of these 
questions, and with the best intentions on the part of men I do 
not think that these questions will be as well settled by men 
alone as they will be if women as well as men can make their 
voices heard. 

Does it never happen that the interests of the men-workers 
who are represented are a little different from the interests of 
the women-workers who are not represented? And is it fair 
that these questions affecting the livelihood of many thousands 
of women should be settled only by men, some of whom may 
have interests that conflict directly with those of the unrepre- 
sented women ? 
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I am not going to give you all the reasons why, in my judg- 
ment, women should be admitted to the franchise. I am going 
to give you one that weighs most with me. What I care for 
most (we are not talking religion to-night—putting that aside), 
what I care for most is my country and my home. I believe 
that on the great questions of the future of my country and the 
existence of the sacredness of the home, women ought to be heard. 
I believe that they care more deeply about these questions than 
men. That is my experience, drawn not only from the United 
Kingdom, but drawn from overseas. On these two great ques- 
tions which I care for most, I should trust the women’s instinct 
even more than the men’s. I believe that their feelings are deeper, 
less susceptible of change, less susceptible of fluctuating emotion. 
Because I want to strengthen all the forces that will make my 
country stronger in that world-competition that lies before her 
(and it is going to grow more strenuous from generation to genera- 
tion)—because I believe that the whole of our national life depends 
on the existence and solidity of the home, therefore I want to 
admit to the ranks of the voters and the supporters of the country 
and the home, women whose influence, I believe, will be to that 
end. I most firmly believe that by giving the vote to women 
we shall be establishing bulwarks of greater strength both for 
the country and for the home. 

The Bill we support is the Conciliation Bill. Though not 
ideal, it is a fair compromise, accepted by those who are entitled 
to speak, by the great organisations which have piloted this 
movement to where it stands to-day, and we have a right to ask 
for facilities for that Bill. 

I understand the opposition of those drawn from both sides 
in politics who are conscientiously opposed to any Franchise 
Bill at all. But I do not profess to understand the attitude of 
two gentlemen whom I will not name, but whom perhaps you 
would recognise under the title of the little twin brethren of 
modern politics. I should not mind if they contented themselves 
simply with a refusal to give this Bill facilities without giving 
a reason. What I object to is that they should assume towards 
us an air of moral indignation. We are denounced as traitors 
to democracy because we want this Bill passed. May I ask at 
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what other period in politics in this country or in any other 
country has a Bill for adding a million voters to the list been 
called undemocratic ? Has not every addition to the franchise 
of the men been brought about stage by stage? That is the 
natural order and sequence when you are extending the vote 
to women. It seems to me, ladies and gentlemen, that there 
are politicians in our midst who do not take any pride in honouring 
their own cheques on the bank of public consistency. 


SELBORNE. 
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NATURALLY irritated, even scandalised, by the Coup de Force, 
which has so rudely substituted for the Briand Ministry a Govern- 
ment presided over by M. Monis, two great organs of French 
public opinion, the Temps and the Journal des Débats, have 


expressed their indignation and their apprehensions in language 
of an extreme violence. 


The old oppressive Bloc [said the Temps] is being reconstructed, and is going 
to press with all its weight on the conscience of the country, which fancied 
itself to have been finally freed of its burden. The band of greedy politicians, 
who yesterday let loose the dogs of war against M. Briand, has received its 
share of the spoils, It has divided up the Ministerial portfolios, which it had 
captured by the strangest methods which have ever been employed. But it is 
not yet satisfied. It remains for it solidly to establish the régime which 
M. Millerand described as “ abject.” Hardi les gars! Rake up the furrows, 
tear up the roots of Liberty which France was so carefully cultivating ; and 
when you have destroyed everything you will drive out the few men of 
conservative instincts contained in the present Ministry, in order to replace them 
by tyrants worthy of the name. But take care that the prophecy of Montes- 
quieu be not fulfilled: “ Alors un seul tyran s’éléve. . . .” 


And the Journal des Débats expressed itself thus: 


A Government formed in this way is the very opposite of all that 
the country desires, the contrary of what has become indispensable in 
the present political situation. Radicalism, now that it is in office, is 
dealing a double blow at an impatient, indignant, and anxious nation. It 
is forming a Ministry against Parliament with all the elements of the 
minority, with all the foes of the Briand Cabinet which possessed the majority. 
It seems to be refusing in advance all the laws guaranteeing order and re- 
establishing authority in a country which wants to live and work in peace. It 
is thus indulging in a kind of coup d’état against the Chamber and against 
Universal Suffrage. It is seriously disquieting public opinion; it corresponds 
in no way to the preoccupations of those who are thinking of the national 
interests. On the contrary, it is aggravating them. C'est wn défi. 


Language couched in this tragi-comic note seems to require 
some comment, at least a judicious footnote. 
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I 

M. Briand had sought to govern France in the interests of 
the whole of France. The members of the rank and file among 
the professional politicians of the Republican Party—and I am 
obliged to use that phrase, for after forty years of Republican 
régime the words “ Republican Party ” are still in strange but 
common usage, and the politicians themselves still blindly cling 
to a nomenclature which tends to preserve the old-time dis- 
tinction between the Republic and France—wish to exploit the 
fairest domain in Europe in the interests of their sectarian 
ambitions. They watched with jealous and malicious scrutiny 
the acts of a Prime Minister who, in evincing an intention of 
emancipating the Executive from the tyranny of the caucuses, 
the machine, and the Legislative authority, had begun to secure 
a national backing of a wider range and a more genuine quality 
than has been possessed by any French statesman since Gambetta. 
Pending the reform of an electoral law by the establishment of 
scrutin de liste with proportional representation, party govern- 
ment, as English-speaking peoples know it, parliamentary 
government even, are impossible in France. Save in times of 
national stress and domestic danger, no Government can 
preserve for any length of time “ the confidence of the Chamber ” 
unless it follow the dictates of the parliamentary “groups.” No 
one understood this better than the pragmatic M. Combes, the 
amalgamator of the famous Republican Bloc. But the practical 
result of the acceptance of club-government is to submit the 
nation to the tyranny of a minority. The ship of State is manned 
by a pirate crew who cow the throng of the general passengers, and 
who steer the vessel to destinies over which the French citizen 
has no control. M. Briand voiced the longings of these passengers 
of every class to be kept informed of the object of the voyage 
and of the names of the ports of call. His growing popularity 
throughout French territory was beginning to surround him with 
that legendary halo which attends any man in France who seems 
capable of playing the réle of a “saviour,” of really governing, 
and of putting and keeping the politicians in their place. He had 
aroused the indignation, and perhaps the fear, of the denizens of the 
Mares stagnantes—M. Briand’s own words for the French demo- 
cratic form of the rotten borough—who had vowed his destruction. 
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France is a peculiar country with special traditions. The 
one desire of its people is to be well governed, and they have no 
fear of a “man.” On the other hand, the one horror of its 
professional politician is a master, his one dread the arrival of 
a “man” capable of disciplining the “ groups ” and of speaking on 
behalf of the country. M. Briand seemed to the politicians to 
be acquiring a dangerous popularity. His disinterested and truly 
national policy was bound to undo him in the eyes of the Deputies 
upon whom he had to depend in order to govern. Men fed on 
the diminishing but still prevalent ideal of democratic equality, 
men chosen under the system of scrutin d’arrondissement, solely 
in order to satisfy les intéréts de clocher, distrust the advent of 
a leader whose presence seems calculated to recall the traditions of 
plebiscitary Napoleonism. The automatic elimination of “ Roose- 
veltism ” was one of the chief objects of the Constitution of 1875. 
Sinister intrigue stalks in the lobbies when a Government ignores 
the “ groups,” makes light of the dignity of the Deputies, has 
its Briareus hands on the pulse of the country. The head of 
such a Government is marked for the scaffold. There is no way 
out for him. If he be a practical man he bows to the inevitable. 

That is what M. Briand did, to the astonishment of a world 
ignorant of the subtler aspects of French political life, and alive 
solely to the apparent unconstitutionality of M. Briand’s departure, 
when he possessed a working majority of sixteen votes. He bowed 
his head and abandoned office. If he had risen in an attitude of 
defiance, if he had raised his voice and appealed to the nation, if 
he had uttered the whole truth as to the mechanism of French 
parliamentary life, he would have rallied round him ninety per 
cent. of his countrymen. But, by the same token, he might 
perhaps have seemed to be encouraging the absurd notion that 
he was fostering the eclosion of the anti-republican germs which 
are always dormant in French soil, and which of late have 
been bursting to the light with a Cecropian vigour. He may well 
have feared to assume such a responsibility. He preferred to 
remain above suspicion. Let none accuse him of lack of character. 
He has been a statesman, but he has always been a French 
Republican statesman. His departure was a personal sacrifice 
but his action, again, was the act of a loyal Republican. 

In abandoning his portfolio M. Briand explained his position 
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in a letter to the President of the Republic. He made it clear 
that his one motive was the practical one that he himself had 
ceased to please as a leader, that his followers had mutinied, 
and that his utility as a public servant wasended. The situation, 
he declared, was “‘ inextricable.” It was inextricable because of 
the “ growing and systematic distrust ” in which he himself was 
held by certain Republicans. The Republican sincerity of his 
appeal to the Deputies to rally round him in defence of a policy 
of apaisement, of tolerant respect for all opinions, and of unflinch- 
ingly impartial administration of justice, was doubted. In the 
very interest of his own ideas, of his party, it was his loyal 
Republican duty to resign. Positivist, clear-headed to the last, 
he resigned; but he thereby left in the lurch his friends, a 
disappointed electorate. He had fallen a victim to the strange 
anomaly that I have indicated: France desires to be governed, 
Parliament refuses to allow it to be governed; France has no 
fear of a “man.” Yet to the Deputies the idea of a “man,” 
even of a constitutional “ separation of powers,” is a nightmare. 

Having thus taught the country this tragic object-lesson as 
to the weakness, the inadequacy of its political constitution, 
M. Briand packed his trunk and left for Italy. The President 
of the Republic who, by the initial vice of his appointment under 
the provisions of the Constitution of 1875, is the creature of 
Parliament, summoned, as M. Briand’s successor, a Radical 
senator, M. Monis. He might have offered the Premiership to 
a statesman whose past had defined him as ready to continue 
the Briand policy; but until the electoral conditions of the 
French President be, as in the United States, such as to guarantee 
to the chief magistrate an authority independent of the legis- 
lative power, no President will risk an act of personal initiative. 
Thus the President offered France a second object-lesson as to the 
peculiar nature of the “ parliamentary republic” in that country. 

Within twenty-four hours the Monis cabinet was formed. It 
was welcomed with open arms by the leader of the Socialists, 
M. Jaurés, and a few hours later the Minister read his declaration 
to the Chamber and commended it in a speech. But now an 
extraordinary thing occurred. As he proceeded the faces of the 
Socialists and of their Jacobin allies among the Radicals became 
proportionately longer. The members of the Extreme Left gazed 
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at each other with a wild surmise. The programme of this 
Ministry, which counts among its members a large proportion 
of millionaires, might really have been dictated by the ex-Prime 
Minister M. Briand, whom personal spite and envy and lobby 
intrigue had badgered out of office, in company with a Minister 
for Foreign Affairs whom the House had begun to hold respon- 
sible for all the alleged non-successes of the Triple Entente during 
the last two years. M. Briand’s successor announced to the 
country that he intended to govern with his party, the Republican 
majority, in the interests of all. It was the formula of Gambetta, 
of Waldeck Rousseau, of M. Briand himself; and to the astonish- 
ment of the entire house this Prime Minister, who had been greeted 
by the Temps and the Journal des Débats as an organiser of 
disaster, and as the harbinger of a coup d’éat, defined the 
‘majority ” to which he appealed as reaching from the point 
where hatred of the Republic began to the line beyond which 
sat the partisans of violence. Less conciliatory than M. Briand, 
M. Monis even excommunicated the Socialists, and extended much 
farther towards the right than his predecessor had done the 
boundaries of the Republican fold. One might have fancied 
oneself back in the prehistoric days anterior to the Bloc, when 
under the inspiration of the great Leo XIII., the esprit nouveau 
of M. Spuller blew upon the waters. . . . And the programme 
proceeded. Now it showed the deft, businesslike, but old 
parliamentary hand, of one of the ablest financial critics in 
France, the indefatigable and clear-headed M. Caillaux. The 
proposal logically at last—now that the Old Age Pensions Bill 
had become the law of the land—to carry through the second 
great reform, that of a direct income tax, bequeathed by the 
last Chamber to the present one, was couched in terms of a 
studied ingenuity, intended to exorcise the grossly exaggerated 
fears, and the studiously cultivated dread, of the French middle 
class in being asked to assume their share of the burdens of French 
citizenship. The same anti-Radical and practical business sense 
was betrayed in the extremely important proposals for the 
organisation of a system of credit which would break down 
the characteristic apathy of French business men, and tend to 
remove the stigma which leads the foreigner to say so glibly, 
“Tt is impossible to do business with a Frenchman.” M. Caillaux 
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and M. Cruppi seemed to have put their heads together to organise 
| this system of credit in the interests of small trades and industries, 

as also in the measures proposed for the encouragement of technical 
training in schools, and for the rehabilitation of apprenticeship. 
But what was the attitude of the new Government on the critical 
question of the relations between the State and Civil Servants, 

that grave problem raised, with almost revolutionary violence of 
late, on the two separate occasions of the postmen’s and the 
railway employés’ strikes? The two Governments to which 
M. Briand had belonged, that of M. Clemenceau and that of which 
he himself was Prime Minister, had quelled this double mutiny 
4 of two of the essential organisms of the body-politic in a way 
4 that had won for them the gratitude of the nation, but they had 
at the same time afforded multiple pretexts to the parliamentary 
opposition of the Extreme Left for accusing them of seeking 
ultra-conservative, unrepublican support. They had not finished 
| their work, however, and when M. Briand resigned office the 
i legislative measures with which he proposed to remove the 
1 possibility of similar crises were still in the air. M. Monis, while 
the Socialists and the Radicals of the Extreme Left gazed about 
them with dismay, announced his intention to follow the lead 
of his predecessor. He declared his resolve to punish insubordi- 
nation among civil servants, to repress all anarchistic acts of 
wanton injury to property (sabotage), and the unlawful abandon- 
ment of work in the case of functionaries who enjoyed special 
privileges as servants of the State. M. Briand’s proposals as 
to collective contracts, his Bill on the status of employés, his 
ideas as to conciliation and arbitration in labour disputes—all 
these panaceas for the wounds caused in the body-politic by 
socio-economic friction the new Ministry made its own. It was 
the Briand programme almost to the letter, curtailed, however, 
of one of its most essential features, the measures for the pro- 
tection of the State Primary School. And, finally, on the 
question of electoral reform, the Government guardedly, but 
less guardedly than M. Briand (wherein it made an obvious bid 
for popularity) declared its readiness to co-operate with the 
Chamber, on the basis of the Bill now being elaborated by the 
| Commission for the establishment of scrutin de liste with pro- 
| portional representation, 
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Such were the sober, not unreasonable proposals as to parlia- 
mentary work made by a new homogeneous Radical Ministry 
to Deputies who had conspired to upset the preceding Cabinet. 
The Government obtained its provisional vote of confidence. 
But some 127 Deputies had refrained from voting. Obviously 
the situation was fairly absurd, and not a Deputy but realised 
that in the present chaotic state of French political life, pro- 
grammes are nothing, and that what matters is the spirit in which 
Ministers govern, il y a la maniére. New men were at the helm ; 
that was the only change, but that change was, perhaps, an 
essential one. 

The change of Ministry, then, was seen by the country to be, 
superficially at least, a mere shifting of the personnel of the 
équipe au pouvoir, without constitutional rhyme or reason. Here 
was a new Government entirely Radical in its origins. Yet by 
the very terms of its programme it did homage to the general 
ideas that had inspired its predecessor. It thereby revealed the 
fact that no Government to-day in France, that is to say since 
M. Briand, can hope to hold office without making a show at 
least of paying heed to the new spirit of genuine reform which 
M. Briand had personified, which is becoming almost as charac- 
teristic of France as of modern America, and which is the reflection 
of a national self-consciousness. But—third object-lesson taught 
by this crisis—why then tolerate this futile change of shifts, this 
substitution of an untried, inexperienced Cabinet for one which 
had satisfied the great mass of the country? Frenchmen put, 
and are still putting, to themselves this question; and in the 
process of answering it they are acquiring more than ever the 
conviction that such events as the present change of Ministry 
could not occur but for club-rule in the Chamber, but for the 
tyranny of the “ groups,” but for the lack, in a word, of party 
government. And the urgent question is, how to get a system 
of organised parties, how to secure party government. It is 
obvious that the defection of M. Briand’s followers, resulting 
in his quitting office, and in the appointment to succeed him of 
the leaders in the conspiracy against him, will have greatly 
increased the dissatisfaction of the electorate with the dis- 
organisation of French political life, and will have considerably 
furthered the reform of the electoral system which is now the 
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necessary condition of the organisation of the French democracy— 
and perhaps of the durability of French Republican institutions. 


II 


The foregoing analysis will have convinced the reader that 
the present writer, at all events, has no inclination to indulge 
in prophecy as to the Ministerial chances of a long life. For 
the nation as for Europe it possesses a single asset. The presence 
of M. Delcassé at the Ministry of Marine, after the ostracism 
which this statesman had to suffer at the dictate of a foreign 
Power, is a fact which, whatever the fate of the Cabinet—and it 
may last ten days or it may last a year—will have made the 
Monis Ministry memorable. M. Delcassé has been adversely 
criticised by conservative Republicans for having thrown in his 
lot with a Government formed in the circumstances which I 
have indicated. Such critics ignore the less obvious conditions 
which determined his decision. 

After the famous fall of M. Delcassé Parliament quickly 
realised the enormity of its action in sacrificing one of the chief 
artisans of French Continental prestige. The Deputies felt 
humiliated in their amour-propre, and they suffered the more 
acutely as they had only themselves to blame. Yet they hardly 
dared take the initiative of furthering M. Delcassé’s return to 
office. M. Delcassé himself, for reasons which in no way con- 
cerned his management of the French Foreign Office, but which 
were mainly due to his attitude regarding the policy of France 
towards the Vatican, had been constantly attacked in his own 
constituency by the prefect and the agents of previous Govern- 
ments, including that of M. Briand. At the last general elections 
his public life hung in the balance. Up to a month ago, most 
of the visible chances of M. Delcassé’s return to power were 
against him. One may possibly say of a man in public life who 
fails to do what George Meredith called “seize the event,” that 
he might have become a statesman if he had been given the chance, 
but such a man can never deserve the name of politician. A 
growing dissatisfaction with the policy of the French Foreign 
Office has slowly permeated French political life during the last 
eighteen months. The Quai d’Orsay has been accused of apathy 
and of exaggerated optimism. The change of Ministry syn- 
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chronised with the most acute phase of this unrest, and with 
a revival of patriotic spirit at the Palais Bourbon. M. Delcassé, 
statesman en disponbilité, with an incomparable reputation for 
clairvoyance, professional experience, and energy, profited by this 
sentiment. He had offered him, for the first time in some years, 
an opportunity of making his way back to the forefront of affairs. 
In view of the parlous state of his own personal situation in his 
constituency, he was bound in his own interests to seize the 
opportunity offered him. That opportunity might never come to 
him again. Moreover, as the Paris correspondent of the Times 
has lucidly and justly pointed out, his acceptance of the post of 
Minister of Marine enables him to remove the reproach which 
his critics have levelled at him as Foreign Minister, of neglecting 
to make sure of having “the Army and Navy of his policy.” In 
no activity could he become a more effective coadjutor of his 
colleague of the Quai d’Orsay, in no way could he more enhance 
French prestige, than by rendering the French fleet worthy of 
its réle in the maintenance of European equilibrium. That he 
knows this has been proven by his parliamentary utterances 
during the past year, and it is proven again by his acceptance 
of the responsibility of office in a Ministry whose existence seemed 
to be compromised even before birth. He resumes his diplomatic 
action although content to inhabit the Rue Royale instead of the 
Quai d’Orsay. His presence may save the Ministry—for the 
arrival of M. Cruppi as successor to M. Pichon cannot in Europe 
enhance the dignity of the post of Foreign Minister. 

Europe, however, is not necessarily well informed. M. Cruppi 
is not merely a man of exceptional industry, whose keen intelli- 
gence, practical sense and energy have made him one of the pillars 
of Radical Republicanism in France; he is not merely the 
ex-Minister of Commerce, who displayed a quite uncommon open- 
mindedness as regards the development of French foreign trade, 
the interests of French ports, and the general necessity of 
furthering by practical modern methods French expansion in 
the world. He is also a colleague of M. Delcassé; he is the man 
with whom M. Delcassé is willing to work, at a moment when 
the problems confronting France in Morocco, in the Near East, 
and as a co-partner in the Triple Entente, are assuming a quite 
disquieting aspect of inextricability. And he is at the same 
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time persona grata at the Quai d’Orsay, for reasons which will not 
alienate the sympathy of Englishmen: he is known to be the 
ardent admirer of one of the ablest servants of the Republic, 
who is also one of the few actors behind the scenes that have 
fixed the trend of European affairs during the last ten years. 
I refer to M. Paul Cambon, French ambassador in London. That 
diplomatist’s influence will have been augmented by the change 
of Government in France, and no one at the Palais Bourbon or 
at Westminster who is alive to the risks of the hour will learn 
this fact with anything but satisfaction. 

The reception offered to the new Ministry, therefore, by its 
French critics, who have regarded it from the point of view of 
purely French interests, hardly seems to me judicious. Although 
bent upon compassing its loss at a moment’s notice—in which 
end they may succeed or they may not—they are already beginning 
to own that the Ministry is “not so bad as it looks,” and on 
reflection they may possibly take a step further and admit that it 
is better than they thought. This verdict would not be com- 
promised even by the improbable fall of the Ministry within a 
few weeks; and if I say its “improbable fall,” it is because I 
am thinking of the belated Budget which must be voted, it is 
because the programme is not a bad one, it is because the most 
active of the Radical conspirators are now silenced for a time, 
it is because the European situation is complex, and because 
M. Cruppi, M. Delcassé and M. Paul Cambon are known to be 
there ready to deal with that situation. It is important not to 
misconstrue the European situation in so far as it affects French 
interests ; it is important to see it, for instruction’s sake, as it 
is viewed through French spectacles. But that, for the moment, 
is beyond the scope of the present study. The important thing 
is that Frenchmen should be aware of the situation at all. They 
have not always been so steadily alive to it, nor so perspicacious 
with regard to it as they are to-day. They who feared that 
that was not the case because the post of Foreign Affairs seemed 
to be “ going begging,” and because finally it is M. Cruppi who 
succeeds M. Pichon, have made a mistake. If the Monis Ministry 
survives that is what the future will show. 


Wn. Morton FULLERTON. 


a 


THE LACK OF PRIVACY IN THE 
AMERICAN HOME 


TuE typical American home has every comfort, every convenience, 
almost every charm except one. This one thing lacking, according 
to the English point of view, is privacy. 

No visitor from England, especially if she be a housewife, 
can fail to experience a certain pang of discontent with the 
old-time inconveniences and certain discomforts of English 
housekeeping when she notes her American cousin living in the 
midst of such contrivances as almost make it possible to keep 
house by machinery and the turning of a crank. The first American 
** pulley-line” which I saw fastened to a New York kitchen 
window filled me with awe as well as admiration, especially 
when I found a pretty, young married college graduate standing 
at the end of the pulley-line hanging her family wash on it as 
she stood behind her sweet lace kitchen curtain, where she herself 
could not be seen from outside, giving a twist to a little hinge 
and then seeing all those clothes swung out into space to dry in 
the sun while the charming young washerwoman took off her 
apron and went with me to a matinée. That experience gave me 
a feeling of indignation against the London landlord who failed 
to provide pulley-lines and all the other things which the New 
York landlord “ threw in” with the rent when one hired a flat 
or a house over there. 

Bless me! A goodly number of English landlords have 
allowed me to supply my own door-knobs and fireplaces, while 
as for giving me a medicine chest with plate-glass mirror door 
in the bathroom, a quaint set of stationary wash-tubs with lids 
in the kitchen enclosing hot and cold water taps and all such 
things—well, we are all quite aware that such things are never 
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done in England, except upon the payment of a weirdly high 
premium. There is, however, a certain amount of lavishness 
upon the part of the London landlord when it comes to the matter 
of doors; doors which shut one room off entirely from another 
room and from the passage or landing, thus giving to the occupant 
of each room a certain amount of privacy and opportunity for 
the development of individuality. The American landlord is 
correspondingly stingy in the matter of doors. Yet “stingy” 
is not the word, either, for I am sure that the prettily ornamented 
archways, with their carving and fretwork, which lead from 
one room into another, must cost more than our ordinary English 
doors on hinges. Sometimes one finds these archways, especially 
in the modern flats of the large American cities, connecting five 
rooms, one after the other, and sometimes the effect is as pretty 
as possible, it gives such an air of space and grandeur. 

In an English home occupied by persons of moderate means 
one is always coming up against a door which seems to warn 
one off approaching the premises. It is very uncompromising, 
that English door, and even though your own sister, your own 
mother, your own wife, or your own husband is on the other side 
of it, you would not dream of turning the knob without first 
knocking. The fact is that the nearer the tie which unites you 
to the person behind that door, the less likely you are to intrude 
your presence when you are not sure of a welcome. So you 
knock, and you wait to hear a voice you love say, “ Do come 
in!” or “No, dear, not now. Don’t disturb me. I want to 
be alone.” “What! that formality between husband and 
wife, mother and daughter, father and son!” the American 
woman exclaims, and she puts down the English as being “ stiff 
in home relations.” But we know it is not “ stiffness ” nor even 
real “formality.” It is but delicacy and courtesy. 

I cannot fancy a well-bred English child entering a mother’s 
room in the hearty, bouncing, familiar manner of the average 
American boy and girl, who, having no privacy of their own, 
have never been taught that other persons want privacy, and 
know nothing of the real significance of the knock and the 
answering “Come in!” Scores of times I have visited American 
mothers whose children have bounded, unannounced, into bed- 
room or dressing-room every afternoon as soon as they returned 
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from school. The mothers took it as a matter of course. So 
did the children. These same little boys and girls, too, have 
a way of going to mother’s dressing-table drawer when they 
happen to want a handkerchief or a collar; they pick up her 
toilet soap and use it; they comb their hair with her comb, 
brush their clothes with her bonnet-whisk. Their father’s 
toilet accessories they pick up and use with the same lack of 
respect for individual rights. They are little socialists of the 
worst kind, living in the belief that all family things are held 
in common by every member of it. Indeed, very frequently 
in really nice, well-to-do families the children are not supplied 
with all the requisites of a proper toilet. Mother brushes and 
combs their hair with her own comb and brush, wipes their 
faces with her own towel, allows them to go to her manicure 
case and use her file and scissors. 

“Will you please lend me your brush ?” asked a little boy 
of me one afternoon. 1 was the guest of his mother for a week- 
end visit in a beautiful suburb of Chicago, and he stood in my 
bedroom doorway. “Brush?” I said interrogatively. ‘‘ What 
kind of brush, my dear?” “ Hair-brush!” he answered. 
“ Mother’s sick with ‘a head-ache, and so I can’t go in her room 
to get it.” “‘ How did you lose your own hair-brush ?” 1 asked. 
“ Of course, you have hada nice one of yourown?” “ Haven’t 
got any brush. Never had one of my own, I guess!” was his 
answer. He was eight years old, and his father was a profes- 
sional man with at least eight hundred pounds a year income, 
and his mother was a gentlewoman and a university graduate 
with a degree. In England I have never been brought into 
contact with a child who made a practice of using his mother’s 
hair-brush, except among the poorest classes. 

This little American boy who had no hair-brush had a wonderful 
mechanical bear which played antics all over the drawing-room 
floor, and must, I am sure, have cost at least four pounds. He 
had expensive clothes, attractively made. He had a silver 
watch. His father often gave him three or four shillings to go 
and spend as he saw fit. The same little boy slept in a room 
connected with that of his parents by an archway and no door— 
a room which he had no means of entering or leaving except 
by passing through their bedroom. The house had several 
rooms unoccupied. There was no need of crowding; yet this 
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little boy had no proper bedroom, no play-room of his own, 
no nursery, no chest of drawers in which to keep his own clothes 
entirely by themselves. His playthings were kept in the hall, 
or the dining-room, or the drawing-room, or out in the back yard, 
or in the coal-shed, or in the kitchen—the kitchen from which 
dozens of cooks departed during a year, and small wonder! 
What servant wants a child’s toys underfoot when she is making 
that most delicious of American dainties, a chocolate layer-cake ? 
If this little boy had a sister, she, too, would be a part of the 
time in the kitchen, trying to wash her dollie’s clothes; wanting 
to help cook stir the pudding batter when poor cook was beside 
herself preparing the dinner; demanding to be allowed to put 
a caterpillar under a kitchen tumbler and see it turn into a butter- 
fly, or put a bulb in a cut-glass pickle-jar and watch it develop 
into a plant. And one could not blame the little girl. She 
would have rights in the matter of preparing her doll’s toilet 
and the study of natural history and horticulture. But her 
American parents might not think of providing her with a play- 
room of her own. 

This same little boy and his imaginary sister ought to be 
invited occasionally to have tea with their mother in the drawing- 
room, and even to see visitors when they were asked for. I 
think they might very reasonably have their breakfast and 
luncheon in the dining-room with mother ; but as for a seven-thirty 
o’clock night dinner, certainly never that for many a long year. 
But the American child at the night dinner-table is such a frequency 
that it might almost be said to be the rule. The average American 
child knows nothing of a good, wholesome six o’clock supper 
of bread-and-milk or one of those wonderfully nourishing 
American cereals with some fruit. 

But the member of the American family to whom my thoughts 
turn in greatest sympathy in regard to the lack of privacy and 
the denial of an opportunity for the cultivation of individuality 
is the father—he who pays for everything, buys the house with 
his own earnings or hires it, and yet generally has not so much 
as a corner that is his very own. It is called “his house.” It 
has many rooms. There are the drawing-room, the living-room, 
the dining-room, the library. There are numerous bedrooms 
and dressing-rooms ; but if he really desires solitude, there would 
seem to be nothing for him but to lock himself up in the bath- 
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room. Sometimes you hear the members of an American family 
speak of “father’s den,” to be sure. Why, just before I left 
America a New York friend, when she was showing me through 
her new house, said to me, “ This is my husband’s den,” showing 
me into the sunniest and brightest room in the house. My 
eyes rested upon antimacassars and tea-cosies, a copy of “‘ Poems 
of Passion,” an embroidery frame, a train of “ choo-choo cars,” 
and a box of such American confections as my soul delights 
in and which no manly man could possibly be seen eating. I 
looked about for rows of curious pipes, for a horribly dusty and 
disordered writing-table, a lounging jacket—out at elbows, but, 
oh! so comfortable after the workaday coat—a copy or two 
of a sporting paper; but not a sign of such mute witnesses to 
masculine ownership of that room did I see. “It’s the sunniest 
room in the house,”’ went on that wickedly selfish little American 
woman, “ so the children and I spend a great deal of time here.” 

I have been shown through other American homes where 
the husbands had their “ own” dressing-rooms, their “ own” 
hanging cupboards, and have noted with surprise the complexion 
balms, bodkins with pink bébé ribbon ready for running through 
lace, bonnet-whisks, and cut-glass powder-boxes lying upon 
the chiffonniéres along with military brushes and safety razors. 
““T do believe in separate dressing-rooms and separate dressing- 
tables, don’t you?” the fond wife would gush, and then she 
would show me her husband’s “ own hanging cupboard,” which, 
being fitted up with a new kind of patent trousers-stretcher 
which she found exactly the thing for keeping her skirts in nicest 
order, she had taken possession of up to the farthest and darkest 
corner, where a pathetic and lonely greatcoat might hang on 
a solitary peg. 

There was a time when I thought that perhaps the American 
man liked all this, or that, at least, he did not mind it; that 
perhaps the sight of his wife’s petticoats hanging among his 
belongings in his “own cupboard” appealed in some way to 
his sentimental nature and his sense of romance. But finally 
I discovered that he permitted himself to be “‘ put upon ” merely 
for the sake of peace and family tranquillity. 1 found that he 
really would like his den to himself, just like an Englishman, 
in all the masculine glory of dust and disorder; that though 
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he loved his wife, there were times when he would prefer to 
spend his evenings alone in his den without her company ; that 
though he loved his children, he would rather have them safely 
in bed before seven o’clock than have an evening with them 
climbing over his tired legs. In short, I found him very like 
the average English husband and father in this respect. He 
merely differed in the inability or the lack of determination 
to set his large foot down squarely and warn intruders off from 
the invasion of the privacy of his soul. 

They have wonderfully comfortable and convenient bath- 
rooms in the American cities, even in homes of the most 
moderate rentals. In England people paying rentals of this 
sort are still using the tin tubs of the grandfather’s-chair shape, 
brought to their bedrooms every morning, and in which they 
may splash up allthe wall-paper. People of this class have not the 
tiled floor, the porcelain tub, the up-to-date plumbing that one 
finds in the cheapest flats and houses in American cities. But 
some of those lovely bathrooms were to me pathetic witnesses 
to the lack of privacy of the various members of the family. 
There would be rows of tooth-brushes hanging along the walls, 
rows of towels, rows of other things, showing that it was the 
family wash-room. Such homes usually have no individual 
wash-hand stands in each bedroom. They take up room and 
make work. Or, even if their bedrooms are thus fitted up, the 
members of the family have formed a habit of running into the 
bathroom for a wash-up because it is easier and quicker. Of 
course, I do not now refer to those more luxurious houses where 
in each bedroom there is a fitted basin with hot and cold running 
water, but to the more humble homes. To the average outsider 
who is at all observant the first thought upon visiting the average 
American home is, “Oh, you have so many delightful things, 
so many conveniences, so many comforts, how is it you have 
just this one thing lacking—privacy 2?” 

In America they know little of the old-fashioned “ mother’s 
room,” the room which has mother’s individuality so stamped 
upon it that all through life the children remember it as being 
a very part of mother. And father’s room? As I have said, 
he has no room, though there be twenty rooms in the house. 
All day long, at business, he is in the midst of noisy, hurrying 
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people, clerks and stenographers, and at home there is no 
diminution of the number of persons who may disturb him. 
Let him try to get off by himself and lock a door—if he can find 
a door—and he will be suspected of having a secret sorrow, 
or, mayhap, a secret sin. 

Certainly the American middle-class homes in many ways 
are more tastefully arranged than the English homes of the 
same class. Take the American bedroom and the English bed- 
room, for instance. Who could hesitate between the two for 
prettiness and convenience? The English idea of a bedroom 
is a place to sleep in, bathe in, and get out of as soon as possible. 
You feel that as soon as you look at it. Its draperies are few, 
its rugs are simple, its walls are often almost bare, and in the 
window the dressing-table stands, its ugly wooden back facing the 
street, flat up against the window, adding nothing to the attrac- 
tiveness of the house or the street. In America the bedrooms 
are pretty. Indeed, there seems to be a general desire to make 
them look as little like bedrooms as possible. Sometimes I think 
that Americans, down in their hearts, consider a bed an improper 
piece of furniture, to be hidden away, when possible, in the form 
of a writing-desk, a wardrobe, or a Turkish divan, and only exhi- 
bited for what it really is—a bed—at the last moment before getting 
into it. But certainly the bedrooms are pretty, and, in a general 
way of speaking, they seem to belong to nobody in particular. 

I have a fancy that after a while the American home may 
develop into one immense room separated into compartments 
only by screens—there seems to be such an objection to doors! 
The American architects plan for a few enough doors in all 
conscience, but even those they do put up are often taken down 
off the hinges, stored in the cellar, and replaced with draperies. 
Once, a few years ago, moving into a beautiful New York flat, 
I found the previous tenants had done this, and when I asked 
the janitor to bring the doors from the cellar and re-hang them, 
he viewed me with suspicion, and asked, “ An’ so ye be goin’ to 
take boarders,ma’am?” “ Boarders!” Iexclaimed. “ Certainly 
not!” ‘Then why do ye want the doors, when draperies is 
so much more stylish ?”’ he asked. 

From the doorlessness of the flat and house of the large 
American cities is but a step to the fenceless state of the pretty 
village homes, into whose lawns and gardens stray chickens, 
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cats, and dogs wander and scratch at will. They make a beautiful 
sight, these quaintly built houses, one after another, without 
fence or hedge, the well-kept lawns coming down and joining 
the pavement along which grow those rows of trees which will 
ever be the delight of all foreigners who visit the American villages. 
Truly they ate prettier than the hedged-off houses of the English 
towns, with their garden walls topped with broken bottles to 
warn away the cats and other marauders. But one wonders 
how a garden-party could be managed in these very public 
American village lawns; how a tea-table could be arranged 
under the trees, and the tea and cakes really be enjoyed with all 
the rest of the world looking on. 

And then the windows with the lights burning! Is there 
in all America such a ceremony as the “ drawing of the blinds,” 
one wonders? There is in England still that antiquated practice 
of the housemaid going about at twilight holding a lighted 
taper in one hand as she draws down the blind with the other 
before she lights the lamps or gas. There is here the horror 
of having the passing public witness even the “lighting up” 
of the home. 1 would certainly do away with the lighted taper 
habit—it is so apt to set the lace draperies afire; but I hope 
that the ceremony of the “drawing of the blinds” will last as 
long as the Englishman’s home is his castle. Indeed, it must 
last just that long. In America sometimes the blinds are drawn, 
sometimes not—more often not, I think. One may pass dozens 
of drawing- and dining-rooms in the evening, all brilliantly 
lighted, the members of the family gathered about the piano 
or the table, minding not that the curious stranger in the street 
may peep in. Why, even the young lady receiving her fiancé 
in the evening often forgets the drawing of the blinds. Then, 
even where care is taken to draw the front blinds, there is a 
shocking amount of thoughtlessness among persons occupying 
back rooms, in many cases not even the bedroom blinds being 
drawn when the gas is lighted. 

And it all comes back—this lack of privacy in the American 
home—to a want of doors of one sort or another, doors to shut 
one’s self in and to shut others out, that one may enjoy, at times, 
the privacy that is the right of every individual soul. 

Mary Mortimer MAXWELL, 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE LONDON 
LIBRARY 


Mucs has been written about the London Library, but there are 
still many facts connected with its origin which are not generally 
known and which ought to be of interest, and will, I believe, add 
a short chapter to the history of the literary activity of our 
predecessors, 

Many persons find great discomfort in reading in a big public 
library. In the early part of the nineteenth century men like 
Moore and Southey seem to have paid visits to the houses of 
noble acquaintances who, like Lord Lansdowne and Lord Lonsdale, 
were the possessors of fine libraries, in order to be able to read at 
their ease the particular volume which they needed to consult. 
Southey, for example, when he was writing his naval history, 
mentions in a letter that he is going to Lowther Castle because 
he wishes to consult the set of Rymer’s Foedera. 

Now Carlyle had a similar prejudice, and to it was due the 
foundation of the London Library. It came into being at his 
suggestion, a suggestion prompted by selfishness rather than by 
philanthropy. But although the higher motive was absent, his 
scheme in its results has not been the less beneficial to readers 
and students. He used to wander up to the British Museum in 
his heavy cloak and slouch hat and ask for his books and wait. 
Unfortunately, the books were not given out to him as quickly 
as he wished, and the repeated recurrence of these inevitable delays 
ruffied his temper and at last roused him to activity. The London 
Library is the only monument, of which I am aware, to the prac- 
tical side of Carlyle, showing that the literary man in him could at 
moments turn his mind to the ordinary affairs of life. 

One afternoon, a sweltering hot June day, wearied out by a 
long fruitless morning in the British Museum, Carlyle, fretful and 
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peevish, strolled down Piccadilly, and turning into one of the 
streets in Mayfair knocked, tradition says, at Lady Stanley of 
Alderley’s door. Vexed and worried, he poured out his troubles 
to a group of not very sympathetic listeners ; but a little callousness 
and indifference are often stimulating at the start, and so it was 
to Carlyle. His gruff earnestness compelled attention. The 
morning’s weariness disappeared in the afternoon’s inspiration. 
Influential men, probably F. D. Maurice, H. Hallam and W. E. 
Gladstone, among the number, had also called to see their brilliant 
hostess, and though they recognised the force of much that 
Carlyle said, they were slow at first, like cautious Englishmen, to 
accept all his arguments. His enthusiasm, however, was destined 
to prevail, and to secure for a succeeding generation the privilege 
of having books at their homes to read. As Carlyle hated detail, 
he looked around for one of those active and more or less briefless 
barristers, who are often such unwilling idlers at the beginning 
of their career. Asa kind fate ordained, he came across a barrister 
who was delighted to follow his lead, and who added intelligence 
to enthusiasm. W. D. Christie became joint secretary with 
Carlyle, and worked with zeal at drawing out the rules and 
regulations and in putting forth the salient features of the new 
scheme. There was hardly a leading man of the day who was 
not persuaded to give his support to the idea. An open letter, 
published in pamphlet form,* and addressed to Lord Claren- 
don, the Library’s first President, first gave form to the enterprise. 
The pamphlet, published in 1841, gives a sketch of the lending 
libraries in England and those on the Continent, and describes 
in what respects the London Library would differ from the 
ordinary circulating libraries of Great Britain. 

The pamphlet had its effect, and a first committee, which 
included Carlyle, Lord Clarendon, John Forster, Arthur Helps, 
G. Cornewall Lewis, M. Milnes (afterwards Lord Houghton), James 
Spedding, W. E. Gladstone and others, was formed. Five hundred 
friends were induced to pay an entrance fee of £6, and an annual 
subscription of £2. The sum obtained in this way was the nucleus 
of the fund on which the London Library was started. A room 
was hired in Pall Mall and several months were actively devoted 
to the careful selection and purchase of books. Trustees, presi- 

* Explanation of the Scheme of the London Library, by W. D. Christie, 
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dent, vice-presidents and committee, were appointed ; everything 
was done in a thoroughly businesslike manner. All seemed to 
feel that the conditions which governed the inauguration promised 
well for its permanent success. It was to be a lending library to 
meet the wants of the worker, the scholar, and the cultured reader ; 
it was to provide them with those books which they could either 
not afford to buy, or for which they could not provide room, but 
which it was imperative they should consult ; and it was to deliver 
these books in their own studies. Restrictions were as rarely as 


possible to be placed on the lending of any works. It mattered 


not if they now and then got lost or worn out ; but what mattered 
was that the books should be read. The sum of good would be 
greater than if they lay untouched for ever in closed cupboards. 
Readers who mutilated books were to be censured, but the risk 
was to be run. Books were not to be stored in glass cases and 
safes to be unopened for centuries, to be kept till the dead awake. 
A great example was to be followed. ‘ King Christian,” said 
Panizzi, the British Museum librarian, referring to the King’s 
Library at Copenhagen, “ preferred to submit to these evils now 
and again, rather than diminish the use of his collection. The 
King would not be like the miser gloating over his treasures, not 
daring to look at them himself and refusing that pleasure to 
others.” 

In the beginning books were largely bought to satisfy the 
demands of Carlyle. He was at the time writing his On Heroes 
and Hero-worship. We find that many uncommon books were 
purchased at his suggestion. The taunt might almost be levelled 
at Carlyle that he had suggested the Library and brought the 
Committee together to buy books for his own use. This practice, 
though it may be driven too far, set an excellent precedent, and 
one to which the London Library owes not only a large measure 
of its success, but also in part the possession of its valuable collec- 
tion. As a result, the Library contains most of the standard 
works on important and often unfamiliar subjects. Strange and 
incomprehensible gaps are indeed now and then observable and 
are attributable to this cause. Specialists omitted to suggest 
what they had in their own libraries. Year by year, however, 
these lacune are lessening. Although this element of selfishness 
was one of the causes of the success of the Library, Carlyle was 
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not by any means indifferent to other interests. Large donations 
of books also poured in. The Prince Consort gave a great many 
German books, and others have, from time to time, followed his 
example and denuded their libraries of quartos and folios to prove 
the reality of their faith in the scheme. 

John Stuart Mill presented the Library with a choice collection 
of philosophical works; Mr. John Chorley, an eminent Spanish 
scholar whose name is still held in repute among those who love 
Spanish literature, not only arranged the valuable series of 
Spanish dramas purchased by the Library but also gave hundreds 
of rare plays; Ticknor has devoted severai pages in his History 
of Spanish Interature to Chorley’s collections ; Napoleon ITI. made 
a present of the monumental Histoire générale de Paris afew years 
later; Mrs. Edwin Edwards sent four hundred volumes written 
by foreigners on Great Britain ; Mrs. Jervis presented five hundred 
volumes, collected by the late Rev. W. Henley Jervis for the 
purposes of his History of the Church of France ; the Rev. Dr. Holden 
of Ipswich, offered eighty-eight volumes of medieval Latin poets ; 
Mrs. R. W. Mackay, widow of the author of Progress of the Intellect 
bequeathed 6500 volumes of general literature; Dr. Edmund 
Gosse contributed a hundred Scandinavian works after the 
completion of his Studies in the Literature of Northern Europe, 
and perhaps the most interesting gift of all came from Fung 
Yee, the Secretary of the Chinese Legation, who had a mania 
for reading Blue-Books, and as an incentive to the Members of 
Parliament who frequented the Library, unselfishly transferred 
numerous Reports to the shelves of the institution. Great care 
was taken by the promoters in the purchase of books, and 
the early committees devoted considerable time to this object. 
Circulars were sent out asking for suggestions, and experts were 
invited to make lists of books which a great library should contain. 
Mr. Gladstone prepared the first list of works dealing with eccle- 
siastical history, and Grote and Hallam devoted hours to drawing 
up short catalogues dealing with classical and medieval history and 
literature. On May 24, 1841, the Library was declared open, and by 
May 1842, fourteen thousand volumes filled the temporary shelves, 

The first catalogue was issued with a flourish of trumpets, 
although it only ran to 140 pages 8vo, with very meagre entries, 
few of which occupied more than a line. The reproach which 
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Gibbon, in his vindication of certain passages in the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, had cast on London because it had no 
library, had begun to vanish. Rules were framed by the com- 
mittee to guide them in their policy, the chief of which was that 
books of an ephemeral character, and purely technical and 
professional works should be excluded, and this rule has been 
more or less strictly adhered to ever since. New books were also 
not to be bought unless the author’s name or the subject showed 
that they were likely to be desirable in a good general collection. 
The growth of the Library has been so rapid that whereas in 1843 
fifteen lines of the catalogue represented all the entries of the books 
down to Acerbi’s Travels through Sweden, 1802, now one thousand 
four hundred lines of the 1903 catalogue must be gone through 
before you reach Acerbi’s work. 

The prominent part which the Prince Consort took seems to 
have been almost forgotten, and yet it deserves to be permanently 
recorded and much more widely known, because His Royal 
Highness was animated by a genuine love of good literature and 
by a far-seeing solicitude for those who read. He asked Lord 
Clarendon, the first President, to come and talk the matter over 
with him before definite steps had been taken. A long conference 
took place between them in which the establishment of the 
London Library was the topic of conversation, the Prince pointing 
to one or two libraries in Germany which had successfully carried 
out the policy proposed for the new London Library. He con- 
sented to become the first patron, and by several gifts in 1841, 
1845, and 1849 further laid the reading public under obligation 
to him. Every decade of the existence of the Library has been 
marked by progress, due to the remarkable support of great men. 
So absorbed were these book-lovers in the occupation of buying 
books, that the minor needs of the Library were occasionally 
overlooked; the Library actually remained unprovided with 
inkstands or paper till 1844. They did not even provide them- 
selves with these trifles at their committee meetings till they had 
been ten years in office. More awkward still were their forgetful- 
ness of and indifference to time. No clock hung on the walls for 
many a long day, but as life grew more busy and the reader had. 
more and more to sacrifice his reading to the business of society, 
remonstrances were made until Grote at last agreed to supply 
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this want. Those were happier days when minutes did not 
matter ! 

For years the committee met regularly once a week, keeping 
a careful control over every detail, often, I should imagine, to the 
librarian’s annoyance. They sometimes worried about minute 
things which would seem to us now to verge on the ridiculous, 
and yet there can be no stronger evidence of their caution, vigilance, 
and unbounded interest. An amusing letter is on record from 
Prof. H. H. Wilson on the subject of tables, to the purchase of 
which Dean Milman, Lord Houghton, Lord Lyttelton, and Mr. A. 
Helps, devoted part of an hour. The great Orientalist, writing 
from Oxford, finds fault, in 1843, with a certain Plowman’s tables 
as being unfit for libraries, and adjures the committee to procure 
them elsewhere, in the Pantechnicon for choice. One of the 
first sub-committees consisted of Mr. W. E. Gladstone and Sir 
Edward Bunbury, who were appointed to consider the advisability 
of taking two rooms to house the books, and later on when the 
Library was in its own premises, drains and chimney-stacks more 
than once kept sub-committees busy. Their accounts were 
audited and a check kept on their expenditure at the outset by 
no less a person than Thackeray, who was twice auditor. The 
history of the Library from beginning to end is a testimony to 
the business capacities of men of letters. The history of its 
development records the increase of its books, the issue of its 
many catalogues, the purchase of the freehold in St. James’s 
Square, which was warmly and publicly supported by Mr. 
Gladstone and Archbishop Trench, and the rebuilding of the 
Library, the scaffolding of which, more dangerous than Alpine 
peaks, was many a time climbed by that intrepid mountaineer 
and philosopher, Leslie Stephen, with approved delight. I am 
convinced it would be difficult to point to a private literary 
undertaking in which those who love books have more zealously 
and disinterestedly worked for its welfare. 

The Library has neither been without its crises nor has it 
failed to meet with detractors. The most serious of the former 
was the Crimean War. The members diminished rapidly during 
that war, and for a brief period the purchase of books had to stop. 
The storm was weathered, however, and the Library emerged 
from this severe trial a greater influence than ever. Neither 
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must it be imagined that its policy has not been the subject of 
violent attack. Attempts have constantly been made to turn 
it into an ordinary circulating library ; importunate readers of 
ephemeral literature have over and over again tried to secure a 
predominant voice in the management of its business, and the 
insufficient supply of the popular book has called forth innumer- 
able complaints. Even so ardent a supporter of libraries as the 
late Mr. Ewart, M.P., the originator of the Free Public Library 
movement, inveighed bitterly against its regulations in this 
respect, though at that very moment he had borrowed as many 
as twenty-four volumes. It needed and needs all the dogged 
obstinacy of the librarians, backed as they have been by their 
committees, to resist the clamour, not to mention the personal 
attacks of the impatient readers. The tables might very easily 
be turned on them and a whole article be written on their evil 
ways and their careless handling of books ; how they spill ink and 
drop their burning ashes on the pages; allow their dogs toeat the 
leaves; occasionally extract engravings; borrow books which they 
never return. Even Carlyle was guilty of this latter iniquity in 1864. 
We shall have to wait a long while yet before people learn to treat 
books as their friends. It will, to my mind, be the first real sign of a 
higher civilisation when the ordinary reader has learned to be honest 
and considerate with his own books and with the books of others. 

Of valuable books the London Library contains not a few. 
In connection with their purchase there is little to add of general 
interest, although a perusal of the records would show how much 
thought has been given to this important matter. Rare books 
have not been bought simply because they wererare. Incunabula 
and manuscripts, of which the Library contains but a handful, 
have been left to the bibliophile. No attempt has ever been made 
to compete with this class of buyer. The subject-matter of the 
book is and has always been of paramount importance, and the 
greatest stress has been laid on this cardinal consideration. The 
speculations and reflections of ancient and medieval historians 
and philosophers could be gleaned as well if not better from 
reprints and reissues than from original editions, often unreadable 
and only of value for typographical history, or from illuminated 
manuscripts, very beautiful in their way, but intrinsically objects 
of luxury and artistic ornament. 
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There are few libraries, if any, in the world from which the 
reader can borrow so many costly and valuable historical and 
artistic works, as for example Bouquet’s Recueil des historiens des 
Gaules et de la France, Rymer’s Foedera, Migne’s Patrologia Graeca 
and Latina, Botticelli’s Drawings for Dante’s Divina Commedia, 
&c., but it is needless to dwell on the character and quality of books 
which so frequently leave the shelves of the London Library to 
be transferred to the work-rooms of the scholar. Modern methods 
of transit have enabled this to be carried out with much greater 
ease than formerly, but books, like men, have thrilling adventures. 
A traveller in these days takes at least a pocket volume or two 
to beguile his journey, whereas in olden times when men went 
far afield, books rarely formed a part of their equipment. The 
reading public has spread itself and become so scattered that 
books now travel more than ever and run strange risks and 
dangers. It may be that the possessions of the London Library 
encounter more storms and are waylaid by more robbers than 
other books; but they have on the whole survived the perils of 
the road. Few have perished entirely. A goodly company of 
fifteen went down in a wreck in the Irish Channel, another ten, 
one crisp December day, were destroyed by fire in the burning 
of a medizval mansion, another six were rescued, charred and 
blackened, by a conscientious book-lover and friend from an 
East Country cottage; others have been waifs and strays lost 
in garrets or left in stores and trains to return after long years; 
others again, large quartos and folios, have been conveyed to 
Courts of Justice and helped judges and counsels to decide intricate 
questions of law and precedent. The memorable St. Albans 
ritual case, in which the lawyers wrangled about the rites of the 
Church, is an instance of this, when the whole of the reference books 
brought into court and quoted in argument were conveyed from 
the London Library. 

But the most sensational story of all is the story of a box of 
books, including Yule’s Cathay and the way thither, which left 
Charing Cross station on its way to Rome. All things went well 
till it reached the Italian frontier. Covetous eyes cast furtive 
glances at this small but heavy case. With difficulty it got 
through the Custom house and took its place in the southern train. 
The train sped on until suddenly arrested in its course by a band 
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of brigands swooping down from the surrounding hills. The box 
was carried off with other booty, and the rare volume with the 
rest. The arrival of Yule’s Cathay was awaited with impatience 
by the reader at Rome. ‘Telegrams were sent flying through 
Europe. Ministers were interviewed, for nothing was accurately 
known at headquarters, and doubt was cast on the tale that was 
told. Detectives, however, set to work, and after days of delay 
a clue was obtained. The Minister shrugged his shoulders and 
ridiculed the idea of ever recovering the books again, and begged 
the inquirer to give up a fruitless search. But he had to deal 
with a woman. Mounted police were at last ordered out to trace 
the brigands to their lair. They scoured the mountain glens and 
woods when, lo, in a clearing in a wood, miles from the railway 
line, the box of kidnapped books was found intact and unharmed 
on the grass. 

The Library’s readers have increased enormously in number 
since these early days, and the output of books has grown 
in comparison. Whether the reader has made full use of 
the privileges bequeathed to him by the founders is not now 
a matter for consideration. The gathering together of a 
great collection is merely the first step on the way to culture. 
A library is a palace where the “assembled souls of all that 
men held wise” congregate, and the librarian is a steward 
who goes forth at the bidding of inquiring visitors to ransack 
literary booths and bazaars for every stray soul who has had a 
thought or idea which may increase human wisdom. The results 
of his quest may not always be worth garnering, but it is for the 
reader to winnow the chaff from the grain. To read wisely is 
always difficult. Too much reading is not good, because it leaves 
no time for reflection, the ‘‘ mind of man becomes like a slate 
which has been written on over and over again; the impressions 
become more and more confused and leave few traces behind.” 

The choice of books is even more difficult. This generation 
seems to be floundering at its wits’ end to know what to read. 
It clamours for the latest published work regardless of its merit. 
The mass of bad books, ‘‘ those luxurious tares of literature,” 
seems to shoot up and scatter so rapidly that good books are often 
hidden among the superabundance of bad. “It is in literature,” 
says Schopenhauer, “ as in life, wherever you turn you meet with 
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the vicious masses of mankind whose number is legion, who 
pervade everything and defile everything like flies in summer 
time. So it is with bad books.” The most striking feature about 
those who read in the present day is the increasing demand for 
guidance, and the comparative poverty of the aids to that end. 
Lists of the “ Best Hundred Books,” have been drawn up, but 
ineffectually. People wish to read good books, but not books 
which contain the concentrated essences of the philosophy, sciences, 
and religion of the centuries, written in heavy unwieldy sentences. 
What is wanted is a long list of say two or three thousand really 
good, readable, and entertaining books, divided under six or 
seven headings, any one of which would, not should, give the 
reader, be he intelligent or even semi-intelligent, pleasure and 
instruction. That list should contain books like Parkman’s La 
Salle, Gilbert Murray’s Rise of the Greek Epic, Seton Thompson’s 
Mammals of North America, Duncan’s New Knowledge, and a host 
of others. But this could only be done by the co-operation of 
the reading public. Standard works should not be included just 
because they are standard, but the presentation of the subject, 
the style and feeling shown by the author, should first be taken 
into consideration. 

The librarians of the world have by their very profession 
assumed the réle of mentors—a position which requires great 
prudence and discretion. They should be wary how “they spill 
that season’d life of man preserv’d and stor’d up in Books.” 
“Many a man lives a burden to the earth; but a good booke is 
the pretious life-blood of a master-spirit, imbalmed and treasur’d 
up on purpose to a life beyond life.” 


C. 
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WasuHinctTon, March 9, 1911. 


Last Saturday, March 4, Mr. Taft closed the first half of his 
term, and on that day the Sixty-first Congress came to an 
end. Simultaneously with its demise the President brought 
the Sixty-second Congress into being by the issuance of a 
proclamation convening Congress in extraordinary Session on 
April 4, or eight months in advance of the time regularly set 
for its meeting, as in the absence of action by the President 
Congress would not assemble until next December. The 
President specifies in his proclamation that the purpose of 
the meeting of Congress is to take action on the Canadian 
Reciprocity Agreement, but the President cannot restrict 
Congress. When Congress is in Session, whether it meets 
according to constitutional requirements or in response to the 
proclamation of the President, its power over legislation is 
supreme. At the Session to be held a few weeks hence Congress 
may do whatever it sees fit, and it may remain in continuous 
Session until March 4, 1913, when the Congress ends by 
constitutional limitation. The length of the present Session 
is problematical, just as the work that will be accomplished. 
It is the general opinion that adjournment will not be taken 
before July. No one yet feels wise enough to predict what 
will be done. 


The President calls the Session to enact the Reciprocity 
Bill. Will his desire be gratified? It is at least doubtful. 
I am not to be understood as saying that Congress will not 
ratify the Agreement with Canada, for there is not sufficient 
information on which justifiably to base a prediction at the 
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present time; but there are reasons, as I shall point out, why 
there is at least an even chance the Bill may fail. 

As the Bill is a revenue measure, it must, under the 
Constitution, originate in the House of Representatives. In 
the last Congress, with a Republican majority, the passage of 
the Bill in the House was only made possible by Democratic 
support; and as the present Congress has a large Democratic 
majority in the Lower House, its passage there can naturally 
be taken for granted. Democrats who voted for the Bill less 
than a month ago cannot, without stultifying themselves, refuse 
to vote for it again, for the Bill will be identical with that of 
last Session, as it simply puts into legislative form the precise 
wording of the Agreement. The Democrats, however, are now 
in a different position from what they were before March 4, and 
may be prepared to take every possible advantage that comes 
from being in the majority. 

In the last Congress they accepted Reciprocity with Canada, 
as so many of their leaders said, not because it carried out their 
policy, but because it was merely a feeble step in the right 
direction. It was a crumb thrown to them when they asked for 
a loaf, but as they could not get the loaf, they felt they were 
morally bound to accept the crumb. Now, if the counsels of 
some of their leaders prevail, they will take the crumb and with 
it work a miracle, and make a loaf that will feed the multitude. 
They will pass the Reciprocity Bill, and thereby give proof 
of their bona fides, and have the satisfaction of seeing many 
Republicans voting against a measure that has been so earnestly 
advocated by a Republican President, and they will go further. 
They will amend the Reciprocity Bill by enlarging its scope, 
so that duties will be reduced on many articles coming from 
other countries as well as from Canada, thus not only carrying 
out the policy of the President, but at the same time putting 
into effect their own policy. 


It is shrewd politics, and if the Democrats act with even 
ordinary skill and adroitness, they stand to win heavily in 
the game, and the reader must understand that both sides are 
playing politics, and that everything that is being done now, 
and that will be done for the next twelve months, is with an 
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eye single to the Presidential campaign of next year. On the 
record made by the Democrats in this Congress will depend 
whether they retain the confidence of the country—it would 
perhaps be more correct to say, whether they gain the confidence 
of the country, for at the present time they are still on probation, 
and more or less under suspicion—and so badly discredit their 
opponents that their chances will be destroyed. 

The Democrats are proceeding on the theory that there is 
a widespread demand for a revision of the Tariff and a reduction 
of duties, and that anything that tends in that direction will 
meet with popular approval. The Tariff has been the temporary 
graveyard of political parties, and politicians fear that there is 
always more to be lost than gained by reducing duties. But 
the Democrats have committed themselves to this policy, and 
they cannot escape from it if they would, and the majority of 
the party in Congress has no fears and no desire to shirk 
responsibility. The country, believing that Reciprocity will 
reduce the cost of living, is in favour of the Agreement with 
Canada, and the Democrats say they will give the country not 
only what it wants, but something more, something that will 
really be effective, and lift the burdens that cause such bitter 
complaint. 

Assuming that the Democrats in the House pass the enlarged 
Reciprocity Bill, its further passage will depend upon the action 
of the Senate. In the last Congress the Republicans had a 
majority of twenty-eight, but a few men, owing to the ridiculous 
rules of that body, were able to prevent the Bill from being 
brought to a vote. In the present Congress there will be a 
Republican majority of ten in the Senate, so that a combination 
of Democrats and Republicans in favour of Reciprocity ought 
to give a heavy majority for the Bill. But the Democrats 
do not care so much for the passage of the Bill as they do for 
the party advantages which can be gained, and they are in 
a position seriously to embarrass their opponents. A great 
many Republican Senators who agreed to vote for the Reci- 
procity Bill did so half-heartedly, and because they believed 
the country was with the President and it would be politically 
dangerous for a Republican Senator to oppose the measure of 
a Republican President that had popular approval; but these 
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Senators ranged themselves with the President against their 
convictions. Reciprocity having been tangled up with Demo- 
cratic attacks on the Tariff and an attempt to substitute Free 
Trade for Protection (which will be the argument the Republicans 
will use), and as there is no way of separating the bad from the 
good, there is only one thing for a Republican to do, and that is 
to reject the whole abomination and wait patiently until the 
Republicans are in full control of the Government and it is 
possible for wise legislation to be enacted. 


Nothing would please the Democrats better than to bring 
about this situation, and it is such a transparent move that it 
would seem that the Republicans would have sense enough to 
escape from a trap so clumsily baited. If the Republicans 
throw out the House Bill, the issue is joined for next year. The 
Democrats will say to the country : We supported, as Democrats, 
the Bill of a Republican President, which ought to convince you 
that we sought no party advantage and were animated solely by 
a conviction of what is right and just. We then offered a 
further measure of relief, and this the Republicans, who are 
partisans and not patriots, rejected, because they are deaf to the 
voice of the people. If you want what you have been asking 
for (one can in imagination hear the Democrats saying), you 
must elect a Democratic Senate as well as a Democratic House 
of Representatives. If the Republicans should throw out the 
Democratic Bill, the Democratic position would be immensely 
strengthened, and that is what every Democrat is ardently 
praying for. 

There is a possibility, although extremely remote, that the 
Senate will pass the Bill, and that Mr. Taft may be induced to 
veto it on the ground that it was the understanding with the 
Dominion Government that the Reciprocity Agreement should 
become a law as it was negotiated, and neither Government 
would consent to its amendment in the smallest particular. In 
that case the Democrats would be in an equally advantageous 
position, as the responsibility for non-action would be shifted 
from the shoulders of a Republican Senate to those of a Republican 
President, and sins of omission would be laid at the door of the 
Republican Party. That would be an additional reason for the 
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Democrats to appeal for the election of a Democratic President, 
and it would be an effective argument. On the other hand, 
should the Senate accept the Democratic Bill and the President 
sign it, the Democrats could claim the credit. They could say, 
with a plausible show of reason, that a measure which failed 
to become a law when the Republicans had a majority in both 
Houses was enacted when the Democrats were in a majority 
in the Lower House, and that it was on them the President had to 
rely, and not on the members of his own party. Apparently, 
whatever happens must be for the advantage of the Democrats. 


But all is not smooth sailing for the Democrats. 1t behoves 
them to be cautious. There are great possibilities ahead of them, 
and perils equally great. When the House meets next month 
the Republican majority of forty-seven in the last Congress 
will have been displaced by a Democratic majority of sixty-six, 
and on the Democratic side there are nearly one hundred men 
who take their seats for the first time. These men are without 
legislative experience ; the majority of them are intensely Radical, 
burning with “reform,” and eager to be given an opportunity 
to make reform heard. It has been the misfortune of the Demo- 
cratic Party for the last ten years that it has had neither leaders 
nor discipline. It has been like the army of a Central American 
Republic, which has ten generals for every private, and whose 
privates, knowing that they may be generals to-morrow, have 
scant respect for their superiors of to-day. Every Democrat 
has considered himself a born leader, and resented the suggestion 
of discipline. The question that now awaits solution is: Will the 
rank and file submit to discipline, and acknowledge a leader, and 
loyally follow him; or will the party again be torn by faction and 
play into the hands of its enemies, because it has to meet a fire 
in the rear ? 


It has been pointed out with much truth by a newspaper 
writer that 


the vote of the country last November was more a manifestation of lack of 
confidence in the Republicans than a certificate of unquestioning confidence in 
the Democrats. A majority of the voters expressed the opinion by their 
ballots that the Republicans had not given sufficient heed to the public 
interests, and resolved to give the Democrats a trial at the conduct of 
Government affairs. 
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The country is willing to give the Democrats a fair trial, but their 
blunders, or their incompetence, will not be lightly condoned. 
More is expected from them than from their opponents, and there- 
fore less allowance will be made. And, above all, excuses will be 
of no avail. If they fail, they need expect no sympathy. They 
have staked everything on success. 

What the country fears more than anything else from the 
Democrats is their Radicalism. They have been Radical for so 
many years in Opposition that the feeling of apprehension is 
not easily shaken off; and if they are as Radical in power as they 
have been in Opposition, there is reason for fear. Just as the 
Republican Party comprises both Radicals and Conservatives, 
so does the Democratic, and already this division is making itself 
felt. The country will, perhaps, sanction a reduction of duties 
that are burdensome and appear not to be justified by the 
difference in the cost of production in Europe and America; but 
it will not, I feel certain, give its approval to an attempt to 
overturn the Protective system. There are some Democrats 
who would cut and slash the schedules mercilessly, and in making 
up the Tariff Bill give no thought to Protection, but only to the 
revenue to be obtained from imports. The American people, 
or at least a great many of them, want the impossible. They 
want to buy ona Free Trade basis, and yet to live on the standard 
created by Protection; they realise that the general level is 
higher here than elsewhere, and still they are not content. The 
Democrats have a hard task to satisfy them. 


The Session that closed on Saturday has again forcibly 
emphasised the absurd rules that govern the Senate, and make it 
possible for a single man to defy all the rest of the Senate com- 
bined and nullify legislation. Like the House of Lords, there 
is no Closure in the Senate ; every Senator is permitted to speak 
on every measure, and the limit of debate is only the limit of a 
Senator’s endurance. He may talk for ten minutes or ten hours; 
he may talk for days, if he can hold out that long. This privilege 
puts in the hands of a small, determined, and unscrupulous 
minority a power over legislation possessed, it is believed, by 
no other minority in any other Legislative Assembly. It is always 
in the power of the minority to delay legislation; at certain stages 
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of the Session the minority can prevent the passage of any legis- 
lation to which it is opposed, or make its passage possible only 
by the majority coming to terms. This, in Congressional practice, 
is known as a filibuster, and to the average person it would appear 
as if the rules of the Senate were especially designed to promote 
filibustering. A Senator nominally addressing himself to a 
pending measure is permitted the widest scope; he may wander 
all over the field, he may read from books and papers, he may do 
anything, in short, except sit down. So long as he is on his feet 
uttering words, which need have no bearing or application to 
the question under discussion, and to which no one listens, he 
cannot be taken off the floor. “ He may be nominally discussing 
the Agricultural Bill, but is at perfect liberty to read for three 
hours extracts from a report on mining in South Africa,” the 
New York Evening Post says. 

The Session closed with filibuster heaped on filibuster. It 
began practically as soon as the Canadian Reciprocity Agreement 
was sent to Congress, when certain Senators determined that the 
Agreement should not become law during that Congress. Some- 
times men frankly admit that they are filibustering, and justify 
themselves on the ground that it is not only legitimate, but it is 
the duty of a Senator to resist by every means the passage of a 
measure to which he is conscientiously opposed, or that is injurious 
to his constituents; but against the enactment of the Reci- 
procity Bill there was no avowed filibuster, although the usual 
dilatory tactics, somewhat adroitly concealed, were employed. 
In the closing days, and, finally, on the night before adjourn- 
ment, the filibuster was in full force. One Senator obtained 
the floor about eleven o’clock on Friday night, and retained 
its possession until shortly before the adjournment on Saturday 
atnoon. The Press demands that an end be put to this scandalous 
state of affairs, and that the Senate reform its procedure. If 
the American people were not, in some things, the most conser- 
vative people in the world, this reform would long ago have been 
made, for almost always at the end of every Congress there is 
a fierce outcry against rules that are not only disgraceful but 
childish; it seems however almost impossible to overcome the 
conservatism that is so much a part of the American character. 
The rules of the Senate are sacred simply because age has 
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sanctified them, and for no other reason. They are as archaic 
as some of the provisions of the Constitution and the ridiculous 
arrangement whereby a political party, discredited at the election, 
is still retained in power for the following four months. A 
practical, radical people would long ago have sent the Senate 
rules and some of their constitutional provisions to the junk 
heap; the Americans, being practical, but conservative, cling 
to their traditions, and then abuse themselves and their rulers 
for their folly. 


No President goes through his term without having to assert 
anew the validity of the Monroe Doctrine, and President Taft’s 
turn has now come. The mobilisation of a quarter of the total 
strength of the American Army on the Texas-Mexican border, 
which is in progress at the time this is written, took the country 
by surprise, and to allay apprehension was officially, but some- 
what clumsily, represented to be merely ordinary manceuvres, 
to test the rapidity with which troops can be mobilised and to 
afford general officers experience in the handling of large bodies 
of troops. No one was hoodwinked by such an extremely 
slender explanation. In the first place, manceuvres in peace- 
time in this country are not ordered between night and morning, 
forts and posts are not stripped of every available man, and 
ball cartridges are not supplied to troops engaged in mimic 
warfare. Something more serious than a sham fight is expected, 
and the country is waiting with a good deal of interest, not 
unmixed with some anxiety, to know what will happen after 
the troops, now en route to Texas, reach the point of concen- 
tration. 

The Mexican revolution and the Monroe Doctrine are the 
causes of the largest movement of troops that this country has 
seen since the Spanish War. The revolution in Mexico has been 
in progress for several months, and although it has been difficult 
to obtain exact information, enough is known to show that the 
Government of President Diaz has made little headway against 
the formidable uprising. So long as Mexican rebels cut the 
throats of Mexican regulars, or the Government contented itself 
with seizing the property of insurrectionists, the rest of the 
world could wait with resignation for the miserable business 
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to end; but when the lives and property of foreigners were 
put in peril, their Governments could not escape their responsi- 
bilities. Hundreds of millions of pounds of British, American, 
German, and French capital have been poured into Mexico 
during the last quarter of a century, and have been invested 
in railways, mines, banks, plantations, and other commercial 
enterprises, for Mexico has almost limitless natural resources, 
and Mexican investments have made many persons rich. There 
is a large foreign colony in Mexico, principally British and 
American, and the lives of these persons have been endangered 
and their property threatened with destruction, as in many 
parts of the Republic anarchy prevails and the power of the 
Government has ceased to exist. 

In any other part of the world under similar existing circum- 
stances the various Powers, either separately or by joint action, 
would take the necessary steps to protect their nationals, but 
Latin America is under a special providence. The United 
States has assumed the guardianship of Latin America by virtue 
of the Monroe Doctrine, and it is extremely sensitive about any 
action taken by a European Power that would even remotely 
suggest that the Monroe Doctrine is not held in proper reverence. 
The result is that when Mexico or one of the Latin American 
Republics needs to be chastised, the United States claims the 
right to administer punishment, although often showing a strange 
leniency and hesitation. 

The Powers whose subjects may be in peril have practically 
forced the hand of the United States. There is no doubt that 
representations have been made to the Washington Government, 
although that is susceptible of technical diplomatic denial, that 
Europe assumes it for granted, in view of the assertion by the 
United States of the Monroe Doctrine, that the necessary pre- 
cautions will be taken to prevent the destruction of the lives and 
property of foreigners in Mexico; and if the United States 
should find it inconvenient to take the steps deemed requisite, 
the Powers would be obliged to act on their own account. This, 
of course, the United States could not permit so long as it made 
any pretence of asserting the validity of the Monroe Doctrine, 
and the United States is now faced with perhaps the formidable 
task of exercising police powers because the Mexican Govern- 
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ment has proved impotent. The Monroe Doctrine entails its 
obligations as well as confers advantages. 

Whether the United States will be compelled eventually to 
put an army across the border no one can say, but that is not 
impossible. The United States intervened in Cuba, because Cuba 
in turmoil at the gates of the United States was a menace to the 
United States. But Cuba is separated from the United States by 
ninety miles of blue water. Nosuch barrier separates Mexico from 
the United States. They are neighbours whose estates adjoin. 
If disorder in Cuba was a menace to the United States, insurrection 
in Mexico must be an even greater danger. Arguing from the 
past, there are many people, both in the United States and 
Mexico, who believe that what happened in Cuba will be 
repeated in Mexico. They think it not unlikely that the United 
States will be compelled to intervene, either at the request of 
the Diaz Government, or on the appeal of the insurrectionists, 
or to enforce proper respect for the Monroe Doctrine. The 
American people would not, I think, at this time countenance 
more than that. They would not sanction a permanent occupa- 
tion or a protectorate, and the last thing they would permit 1s 
annexation; for the Americans and the Mexicans are not of 
the same stock, and the half-breed Spanish-Negro element in 
Texas, Arizona, and New Mexico does not readily assimilate 
with the native race, and is not regarded as the most desirable 
accretion to a population already hybrid enough. But while 
annexation or a protectorate need not be seriously considered, 
the exercise of the authority of the United States is not at all 
unlikely, and it is a wholesome use of power. Circumstances 
have compelled Great Britain to suppress piracy in the Persian 
Gulf, for the benefit not only of British commerce, but of man- 
kind at large. In the interests of civilisation the United States 
must keep order on the American continent not only for its own 
sake, but for that of all the rest of the world. In one respect, at 
least, the American Government has neglected its obligations, just 
as it did when Spain had revolution on her hands in Cuba. The 
Mexican revolutionists have been able to make war on their 
Government because they have been allowed to use the United 
States not only as the base of their operations, but also as their 
haven. It is from this country they have obtained their arms 
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and ammunition; it is to this country they have fled when they 
were too hotly pursued, only to recross the border when it was 
no longer dangerous. Mexico has requested that the United 
States observe more strictly the duties of a neutral, just as Spain 
did when expeditions to aid the Cubans were outfitted in 
Southern American ports and sailed under American adventurers, 
who fought inthe Cuban ranks, but relied upon their nationality 
to save them in case of capture. Some of the American troops now 
in Texas will doubtless be used to enforce the neutrality laws. 


One of the curiosities revealed by the recently concluded 
census is that there has been a decrease, absolutely as well as 
relatively, of the rural population in some of the richest and most 
prosperous of the farming regions of the Middle West. A more 
complete analysis of these returns is yet to be made before the 
full extent of this depopulation can be known, but in an area 
west of the Mississippi and north of the Missouri there were 
fewer people in 1910 than in 1900. The New York Sun, comment- 
ing on this phenomenon, believes that it is to be explained by 
a migration of farmers from the West to the Eastern part of the 
country. Originally they or their ancestors came from the 
East and took up farming in the West, where lands were to be 
had almost for the asking. With the increase of population 
the price of farming lands naturally appreciated, until the price 
became so high that many small farmers found it more profitable 
to sell their holdings and take up farms in the East than to 
remain West. Coincident with the rise in the value of Western 
farm-lands, Eastern farms have also become more profitable, 
because of the great growth of the centres of population in the 
last decade. The farmers in New York and other Eastern States 
cannot, of course, grow on a small farm wheat and other cereals 
profitably, as do the Western farmers; but the Easterner can always 
find a ready market for fruit and vegetables, milk and butter, 
eggs and chickens, which can be made to yield a handsome return 
on his investment. The high price of Western farming lands 
has been one of the principal reasons to cause the great agricul- 
tural immigration to West Canada of recent years. Canadian 
farms are not only cheaper than American, but the soil is virgin 
and the climate is milder. There are men with a vivid imagination 
who see the great grain-fields of Iowa and the Dakotas and the 
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other wheat States given over entirely to manufacturing, and 
the United States, like Great Britain, dependent upon the outside 
world for its food, as it will then be more profitable to buy flour 
than to grow wheat. 


The promptness with which the Senate ratified the Japanese 
Treaty a few days ago ought to put an end, for the time being 
at least, to the attempts of a few irresponsible mischief-makers 
to estrange the relations between the two countries, and is 
further proof of the friendship existing between the Washington 
and Tokio Governments. This is the first of the new series of 
treaties that Japan is now negotiating with all the Great Powers 
to supersede those entered into twelve years ago. It was feared 
when the treaty was first sent to the Senate that it would 
encounter the opposition of the Pacific Coast Senators, owing 
to the prejudice against Asiatic immigration; but those Senators 
offered no obstacle to immediate ratification, and an attempt 
made by a few members of the California Legislature to inflame 
passion met with no support. Japan some years ago voluntarily 
agreed to restrict coolie emigration to the United States, and the 
promise then made has been loyally observed. At the present 
time practically no Japanese labourers are seeking entrance 
into the United States, and the same restrictions will apply during 
the life of the new treaty, which will expire twelve years hence, 
although it may be denounced earlier at the option of either 
contracting party. The protocol of the treaty provides that, 
pending the conclusion of a special arrangement, the present 
Tariff shall remain in force, and it has been announced that no 
changes will be made in the Tariff until the treaties with the other 
Powers now in process of negotiation shall have been ratified ; 
after which it is regarded as not unlikely that a special trade 
arrangement will be entered into. The trade between the two 
countries is valuable and constantly increasing, and in some 
lines the Japanese compete with the American manufacturer 
on his own ground. A great deal was heard about Japanese 
competition when the Payne Tariff Law was framed, and some 
American manufacturers declared that unless they were given 
adequate protection they would be swamped by the manufactures 
of Japanese cheap labour. A. Maurice Low. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS AND THE MAN 
IN THE STREET 


THE amount annually given in the United Kingdom to Foreign 
Missions by all denominations is about two millions sterling. 
This is a fact which the historian of to-morrow will be bound 
to expatiate upon. It represents our missionary enthusiasm 
and our missionary apathy. It shows that an increasing 
number of people are working for the cause, and that the great 
mass of our people are outside the movement. The motives 
for giving money to any object are mainly three: pity, self- 
interest, and a sense of duty; and our historian will surely say 
that the Englishman of 1911 was unmoved by any of these to 
the support of missions. He will observe there was no absence 
of money, since the tax on incomes produced in one year (1908-9) 
no less a sum than thirty-three millions sterling. 

Nor is the evidence of apathy confined to statistics. The 
newspapers and magazines cater for the man in the street, 
for the man in the street buys and reads them. Recently a 
popular halfpenny “daily” has twice given an illustrated page 
to this work. But this very prominence given to missions has 
only emphasised the almost entire absence of missionary news 
in the Press. Take our Churches. I ventured some time ago in 
a little book to say that the day of the apologist for Foreign 
Missions was over. I was taken to task by a leading Church 
paper which pointed out the numbers of our congregations 
who are actually opposed to this work. I was dealing rather 
with methods of organisation, but nevertheless the criticism 
was not unjust. Hundreds of sermons fall on heedless ears, and 
even the pronouncements of Bishops and other leaders are passed 
practically unregarded. The men and women we meet socially 
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or in railway trains are interested in a thousand things; it is 
rare indeed to find one who takes an interest in missions. 
Assign it to any cause you will—say that a keen, heroical interest 
in any subject is rare, put it down to the natural reserve of the 
English, tell us that even the Budget “revolution” is barely 
enough to move our inertia—whatever the explanation, there is 
the patent fact that the rank and file of our people are heedless 
of the missionary movement. We are often told that the man 
in the street is not unwilling to give money to practical objects. 
Where theories and visions fail to attract, works of beneficence 
and utility are sure of recognition. Perhaps some colour is 
lent to this view when we remember the numbers of hospitals 
“ supported by voluntary contributions,” and the fact that in 
1909 nearly twenty millions of money were left to charitable 
objects. Grant the truth of the suggestion, but what about 
the medical work of missions! What about the industrial 
agencies, and what about the educational efforts ! 

A recent work written solely for the interest of adventure 
and discovery, and certainly not from the point of view of 
missionary orthodoxy, since the writers have a good word to 
say for polygamy, contains this statement in reference to work at 
Abetifi: ‘‘ The Basil Mission has had a great hand in civilising 
the country on account of its sound practical methods.” * 
Take, again, a book like Mr. Landor’s Across Widest Africa. 
It is a work if not hostile to at any rate not over sympathetic 
for missions, and yet the author speaks in appreciative terms of 
Mr. and Mrs. Carson’s labours in the Soudan, of their agricultural 
and industrial classes, of the machinery imported for cotton- 
growing and irrigation purposes, and of the proposed boat- 
building for industrial work and for medical aid. ‘‘ An extremely 
practical man”’ is his summing up of the missionary.t I cannot 
forbear in this connection quoting from a paper read by Sir 
Frederick Lely before the Indian Section of the Society of Arts 
in 1907 : 

There was Mulligan, Presbyterian missionary, who, when the head of the 


district was in sore need of strong men, volunteered to help and was put in 
charge of a thousand persons on a relief work, on whom cholera had already 


* Moore and Guggisberg, We two in West Africa. Heinemann, 1909. 
tT Vol. i. chap, xxviii. 
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taken hold. There was Mawhinney, also Presbyterian missionary, who under- 
took a similar trust, in the adjoining Native State of Sunth. Each of them 
took up his abode among the people in a hut like their own; he restored order 
and cleanliness, he instilled some of his own courage, and then each within a 
month of the other was stricken with the disease from which he had saved 
others, and died the death of a Christian. There was Thompson of the Church 
Missionary Society, who had sole charge of a large district of Bhils in the Native 
States of Northern Gujerat. He was worn out with his heavy burden, and he 
was seized with cholera when thirty-five miles away from the nearest European, 
surrounded only by his faithful Bhils. They tried to carry him into head- 
quarters, but on the way he told them to stop under a tree, and there he died. 
As a comrade wrote afterwards, “he loved his Bhils and they loved him; he 
has been true to them in his death and they to him.” I make no apology for 
mentioning these names, for the blood of such men is the seed—and the sap— 
of Empire. 


When we turn to the work of medical missions we are surely 
touching a subject that ought to appeal to the practical-minded 
man in the street. Will it be believed that among hundreds of 
millions of our fellow creatures there is no scientific surgery or 
medical assistance of any utility save that supplied by missionary 
societies. 

The diabolic treatment of life’s common ailments are the 
subject of many a missionary doctor’s letter from abroad, or 
testimony at home. The horrors of disease unmitigated by 
medical aid can be more easily imagined than described. To 
say that the people should be left alone, or that “ nature supplies 
the remedy,” is the last resort of a selfishness and callousness 
unworthy of a civilised being. Did space permit, it were easy 
to fill volumes with medical details which would horrify their 
readers and cry shame upon our Christian apathy. I turn 
from this consideration to the pleasanter side of the beneficent 
work being done in many an uncivilised region. 1 know of 
nothing which testifies more glowingly to such work than an 
incident related by Dr. Pennell, a medical man devoting his 
time and skill to the Afghans. He tells of a raid made by some 
of the fight-loving people on the border-town of Tank, where 
there was a medical mission. The Afghans came down on the 
town before reinforcements could be obtained and looted it. 
Before they started their operations, however, they actually set 
four men as a guard over the mission hospital, so that although 
every shop in the town was looted, no harm was done to the 
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missioner or his property! The incident speaks for itself as 
to the beneficence and utility of medical missions. The natives 
at least know, if we do not, something of what these efforts mean 
in their localities. The fact is the mission field offers the most 
splendid opportunities of philanthropy in the world. It is 
here one finds the keenest and the most widespread suffering. 
lt is here that organised philanthropy finds scope denied to it in 
the lesser evils of the homeland. Misery, poverty, crime, and 
sickness we deplore wherever we find them. It is among the 
heathen, and among the heathen alone, we find them not as 
occasional and scattered symptoms of disregarded religion but 
as the normal condition of a hopeless race, the melancholy fruits 
of false teaching, the bitter experience of human lives without 
remedy and without hope. Again, I believe it is often thought 
that the average Englishman will not hesitate to support an 
object so long as it has the imprimatur of famous names. I 
propose giving a few testimonies to the work of missions from 
eminent men, practical men of the world, which will incontestably 
prove that missions are not without the support of distinguished 
names. The list could be almost indefinitely continued, but I 
content myself with choosing a few from among the vast number 
of those who have spoken. I begin with a name which is re- 
nowned in English literature, the name of a man so peculiarly 
the property of the English race that Lord Rosebery calls him 
“John Bull himself”—Samuel Johnson. I quote from his 
letter to “Mr. William Drummond” on the question of trans- 
lating the scriptures into Erse. 

If obedience to the will of God be necessary to happiness, and knowledge 
of His will be necessary to obedience, I know not how he that withholds this 
knowledge, or delays it, can be said to love his neighbour as himself. He that 
voluntarily continues ignorance is guilty of all the crimes which ignorance 
produces; as to him that should extinguish the tapers of a lighthouse, might 
justly be imputed the calamities of shipwrecks. Christianity is the highest 
perfection of humanity; and as no man is good but as he wishes the good of 
others, no man can be good in the highest degree, who wishes not to others the 
largest measures of the greatest good. 

‘We come down to our own time, and we find Lord Curzon, 
writing of the Oxford and Cambridge Hostel at Allahabad, 
using these words of praise : 

Of all institutions that are likely to keep the young Indian student straight 
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at a very impressionable period of his life, and to develop in him sobriety of 
judgment as well as a sense of fellowship, the hostel is by far the most 
efficacious, and the good work that is being done by you [the letter was written 
to the Rev. W. E. S. Holland] and your colleagues is already winning a sure 
reward. More particularly are these influences valuable at a time when India, 
and especially young India, is surging with new ideas, sincere and praiseworthy 
in themselves, and capable according to the manner in which they are guided of 
doing either great good or great harm, There can be no better or higher object 
to which an Englishman can devote himself than the helping forward of Indian 
character, Indian intelligence, and Indian progress, and I hope that you may 
meet at Oxford with the support you deserve. I have pleasure in sending you 
a small subscription. 


Sir Ernest Satow, formerly British Minister at Pekin and 
Ambassador at Tokio, speaking at Ottery St. Mary in March 
1907, is reported by the Western Morning News as follows : 


He has known China and Japan for forty-five years, and had spent thirty 
years of his life in those countries. He had known a great many missionaries, 
and the opinion he had formed of them was that they were sincere and devoted 
men and women, and that they had done an enormous amount of good, not only 
in preaching the Gospel, but also in establishing the education of those 
countries upon a European basis, and in building hospitals all over the country 
in which they gave relief to thousands of people suffering from disease and from 
injuries. 

Lord Cromer, writing in December 1904 to the Rev. R. MacInnes, 
and speaking of the Southern Soudan, said ; “ The Soudan Govern- 
ment would welcome the co-operation of missionaries in the work of 
civilisation.” The Church Missionary Society’s work in those 
regions owes its inception to the expressed wish of Lord Cromer and 
the Governor-General of the Soudan. 

I have given these testimonies to the material effect of 
missions purposely without comment. They speak for them- 
selves. They are not, be it observed, the reports of missionaries 
or of clergy, but the well-considered utterances of men accustomed 
to balance their words, and of men in the highest ranks of life. 
The roll of missionary heroes is one of the noblest in the world. 
No one can read these lines, written in Punch in 1875 on 
Livingstone, without feeling a stir of his blood : 


Open the Abbey doors and bear him in 

To sleep with king and statesman, chief and sage, 
The Missionary born of weaver kin ; 

But great by work which boots no lower wage, 
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He needs no epitaph to guard a name 

Which men shall prize while worthy work is known : 
He lived and died for men, be this his fame ; 

Let marble perish—this is Livingstone. 


The story of missionary heroism is the unfading heritage 
of the race. Its names are emblazoned on the scroll of humanity 
—Carey, Moffatt, Gordon, Livingstone, French, Patterson. 
Names like these will endure so long as men can be thrilled with 
noble deeds, or respond to a love, a courage and an endurance 
which are not short of sublime. There remains to deal with an 
argument, if such it may be called, which says it is impossible 
to expect assistance for an object outside our homes and beyond 
our shores. It is commonly expressed in these words, “ We 
have so much todo at home.” The wide vogue this view obtains 
must be my defence for dealing with it. We need to go back 
to meet it. It is to all intents and purposes a question of ethics. 
The basis of man’s dealings with men is justice. No system of 
ethics worth considering, however, would confine a man to the 
narrow interpretation of that word. It is not enough that he 
fulfils agreements, and keeps the written or unwritten laws of life. 
We all agree in demanding much more than this, and when ethics 
tell us that “ generosity is only justice adequately conceived,” 
we feel the perfect rightness of the words. The ancient 
Greeks required more than the fulfilment of obligations, and in 
fact a Christian community demands love. Here is, in fact, the 
rationale of Christian missions. I should be sorry to pretend 
for a moment that the missionary enthusiast is a sort of 
superior being; he himself would be the last to make the 
claim, he is simply a Christian citizen fulfilling his obligations. I 
cannot refrain in this connection quoting words which might 


easily be a passage from a missionary sermon rather than the 
calculated language of a scientist : 


The deepening of the conception of the principle on which the virtues rest is 
accompanied by an extension of the sphere of their application. The expansion 
of our ideas of obligation which takes place in this way is of a comparatively 
simple kind, We learn to recognise that what applies to the Greek applies 
equally to the barbarian, that what applies to the Jew applies equally to the 
Gentile, and what applies to men applies equally to women. But along with 
this expansion there is another of a less simple kind, by which we become aware 
of obligations that present themselves to our hands as new rather than as mere 
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extensions of the old ones. Thus, when the Christian conception of man’s 
nature and destiny was introduced, it seemed to bring with it an obligation of 
propagandism which had not been felt in the same way before. The recognition 
of the infinite issues at stake in the moral regeneration of mankind, and of the 
interest in these issues which belonged to every individual soul, rendered it an 
imperative obligation on those who accepted the Christian doctrine to endeavour 
to the utmost of their power to “ Preach the Gospel to every creature.” * 

It is not, then, a question of the productive value of missions 
but a question of obligation. The ethics of a Christian com- 
munity demands an expression of interest in the welfare of 
mankind. There is really no place for the man who requires 
results. Nevertheless the results are forthcoming. They are 
forthcoming not as proofs of the man’s duty but as evidences 
of the intrinsic worth of the things we preach. I need not dwell 
further on the direct results of missions, but just desire to refer 
to the indirect results, those effects of missionary work which 
revert in benefit to the individual or the State which undertakes 
it. I do not speak of scientific results, the services of missionaries 
to geography, geology, natural history, or ethnography, although 
one might enlarge upon this side, and no one doubts the benefit 
to mankind in discoveries on these and kindred questions. I 
am interested rather in an endeavour to prove the reflecting 
influence of this work upon the condition of the homeland. Now 
Mr. Masterman has recently drawn a pathetic picture of the 
condition of England. There can, of course, be no two words that 
in England to-day there is an amount of crime and wretchedness 
which is simply appalling. But I cannot help thinking that 
Mr. Frederic Harrison is right in pointing out the other side, 
the side of progress and amelioration. He tells us of the lower 
death-rate to-day, of the higher wages, of the improved factory 
system, the improvement of our prisons and the decrease of 
crime.t But these sixty years which form the periods he mentions 
are those years which have seen an increase, an amazing increase, 
in missionary activity. The leading missionary society (the 
C.M.S.) has an income to-day of £400,000, double or treble 
what it was a few years ago. Other societies have increased, 
notably the 8.P.G., in a similar way. It has been the period 
of Uganda, Japan, and North West America. It has seen the 


* Mackenzie, Manual of Ethics. 
¢ The Sociological Review, October 1909, 
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triumphs of a Moffatt, a Hannington, and a Ridley. It has 
been the time when in the foreign field itself the work has 
increased by leaps and bounds. Take India for an example. 
In 1851 there were ninety-one thousand Christians (excluding 
the Roman Catholics for our purpose); in 1900 there were 
over eight hundred thousand. In 1851 there were twenty-one 
native clergy; in 1900 there were over eight hundred! So 
one might proceed. Side by side with the amelioration of 
England there has grown the increase of missions, or, as I prefer 
to put it, the increased interest in missions has had a reflex 
action upon the welfare of Great Britain. At least this will 
be conceded, that no growth in the human feeling can take place 
without a corresponding influence upon the place of its origin ; 
and ecclesiastical history is not without its warnings of a narrow 
insular view of religious responsibility. 

It is inconceivable that a man can be interested in the 
welfare of the Negro or the Chinaman, and at the same time be 
callous to the sufferings of his own country. It is in accord 
with all reason, and certainly with all experience, that the larger 
and wider his outlook the better the result for his neighbours. 
In a recent issue of a weekly journal, a writer asks whether it 
would not be better to spend the money now given on missions 
in feeding the starving poor of our own country. 

Apparently he does not find much of the money himself, 
but I think it would be interesting to ascertain how far the 
starving poor of England are fed by the very men who find the 
money for missions. And I further think the remedy for poverty 
is not to take away from missions but to let the people who fail 
to support missions be imbued with something of the spirit of 
those who do. It may be possible to find in the increased 
regard for missionary work the origin of opposition such as this. 
1 suppose no great movement, even a great philanthropic move- 
ment, can reach any measure of success without some opposition, 
and any little opposition that missions may meet with will 
serve the useful purpose of advertising the facts. It is not 
opposition which is to be dreaded but the spirit of apathy: that 
spirit of aloofness from a great and noble work which is bound 
to spell national dishonour, and bound to be reflected for evil 


in the lives of our people. We dare not be an insular people. 
VOL. LVII 20 
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Our position in the world is not insular. Our trade is not insular. 
In politics we are besought to be less and less insular. Our touch 
with other peoples is so near and so frequent that our very life 
depends on the influence we bring to them. There must be an 
Imperial spirit in our land which shall not rest until the forces 
which have made us great be recognised to the farthest corner 
of the King’s Dominions. It is the duty of every Britisher to 
work and strive until 


There shall come from out this noise of strife and groaning 
A broader and a juster brotherhood ; 

A deep equality of aim postponing 

All selfish seeking to the general good. 

There shall come a time when each shall to another 

Be as Christ would have him—brother unto brother, 


We have seen thus far, I think, that the aloofness from missions 
that we spoke of can hardly be accounted for by the absence of 
the practical element, nor from the fact that they need the 
authority of distinguished names. Nor again from the failure of 
results. It is evident we must look elsewhere for causes and 
remedies. 

I propose in bringing this article to a close to mention what, 
in my judgment, are the two main reasons for the attitude of 
so many of our people. First and foremost must be placed 
ignorance. It is often said that our Christian work in India is 
a failure. Concerning this I would recommend a perusal of the 
articles by the Bishop of Madras in the Nineteenth Century for 
June 1907, and also for December 1909. But, if I may say so, 
there is an even more striking testimony. It has been pointed 
out that some of the best friends of missions are Anglo-Indians. 
There are men to-day, those who have worked in India in a civil 
or military capacity, spending their time and money on the pro- 
motion of such missions. These men are to be found on missionary 
committees, and their names in missionary reports. If it be 
true that Indian work has failed, how is it that we have a long 
list of Anglo-Indians, from Lord Lawrence to Lord Curzon, 
speaking with enthusiasm of the work? We are bound, I think, 
to conclude that those who thus speak of failure are ignorant of 
the facts. A recent writer on African discoveries spoke with 
contempt of the efforts being made to Christianise the native, 
and convert him from being “a charming relic of the past.” 
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What constitutes these “charming relics?” Is itslavery? Is 
it human sacrifices? Is it the scalping or the murdering of his 
fellows ? Or does the writer refer to the diseases from immorality 
which Dr. Cook of Uganda recently met with among a tribe 
hitherto untouched by European influence, as far as 1 can gather ? 
Probably the ideal of the writer is that which he sets forth in the 
beginning of his book in these words: “On neither of the 
lengthy journeys, during which I had the good fortune to travel 
over a very large portion of the African interior, were we primarily 
in search of anything that is of the slightest use to any one, or 
ever will be.”* Here we have one of the hindrances to missionary 
propagandism, in the feeding of ignorance with the superficial 
or irreligous observations of travellers. How many of us are 
acquainted with the fact that in the once Christian temple in 
the city where St. Paul was converted, and on the gate of which 
was inscribed the praise of Christ, the traveller to-day may hear 
not the sounds of Christian singing but the praises of Mahomet ? 
How many of us realise that King George rules over more 
Mahommedans than any other monarch? That among those 
people polygamy is the rule, and that the religion they profess 
has for its central aim the destruction of the dearest doctrines 
of our faith ? How many of us take our notion of it from “ Heroes 
and Hero-worship,” or from Mr. Hall Caine rather than from 
men who are working in hand-to-hand touch with it, and one 
of whom said in my hearing the other day, that if he told as a 
medical man some of the things he knew as a result of it, no 
English people could bear to listen to him! How many of us 
are acquainted with its recent progress? In the Ijebu country 
it was only introduced seventeen years ago, and already there is one 
town with twenty and another with twelve mosques. In Lagos 
there are three times as many as Christian places of worship. 
How many of us, again, know that in China, a non-Mahommedan 
country, there are twenty millions of these people? The facts 
of the case are not known; of that I am perfectly certain. It 
is culpable ignorance; it becomes almost a crime when we re- 
member all that is involved in the heathen and Mahommedan 
religions, and when we reflect on the character and tendency of 
the Christian revelation. 

* To the Mountains of the Moon. Moore. 
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This brings me to my second cause for the present condition 
of things, viz. the lack of religous ideals. What I mean is the 
absence of the apprehension of Christianity as a missionary 
religion. I suppose half the men one meets, if they were asked 
what is the central idea of Christianity, would answer “ Love.” In 
a measure they would be right. The tendency of popular teaching 
has accentuated this side of the faith, but the word “love” is not 
sufficient. It may mean the Almighty’s love to me as an individual 
or it may come to mean an “unmoral” absence of justice. To 
get at the central thought of Christianity we must go to the 
Gospels, and in the Gospels we learn that Christianity, not as a 
novel system but as the sequence of an older dispensation, has 
for its central conception the love of the Father for the whole 
race. From that spring of Divine love there flows the life and 
the teaching of Jesus, and all that burning missionary zeal which 
lit the hearts of the Apostles and sent them “ everywhere preach- 
ing the word.” There is need to-day to dwell upon this fact; we 
are in danger of missing it. Life’s crowded duties tend to obscure 
it, and in the mass of present facts we are apt to lose the high 
vision of our common Christianity. 

In a recent number of the Hibbert Journal the question was 
asked whether some races were not more worth saving than 
others! It is incredible that the question should come from 
a missionary. We seem to be in danger of departing from 
the plan of missions, the original deeds and authorities of the 
work. We are told that Modernism goes back to the foundation 
principles, and that St. Paul left the primitive souls of Palestine 
in order to work in Greece and Italy. But when we remember, 
as it has been pointed out, that St. Philip had distinct success 
in Samaria (Acts viii.), it would seem that the primitive Church 
was not callous to the needs of simpler men, but disposed its 
workers according to their capacity. We shall, I am certain, 
be right in going to the fountain-head for guidance and inspira- 
tion. Iam equally certain we shall fail, we shall lose, in accepting 
a lesser standard and inspiring a lesser spirit. The right of mankind 
to know the message of Christianity is a call to the men of our 
time and country to make such plans that the message may be 
given. Is it fair, is it honest, is it reasonable, that practically 
eight hundred millions of people should be without it? St. 
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Augustine said “our Christian precepts and the mysteries of 
the true and only God not only promise eternal life to the purest 
virtues but even alleviate the temporal misfortunes which as 
men we are born to endure” I appeal for those “ temporal 
misfortunes ”’ if for nothing else. It is a downright shame that 
the ladies of England spend more on feathers than is contributed 
by the Christians of England to this beneficent work. I claim 
that it should be attended to. I claim urgency for it. There is 
a town in Africa to-day where the post of medical missionary is 
vacant. An Englishwoman visiting the place saw the house 
with its medical paraphernalia, and was told that only that very 
morning dozens of people had come for relief, and come in vain. 
I blame the man in the street for that crime against our 
humanity ! 

For such suffering, for such misery, for unalleviated pain, 
he shall answer at a greater Bar than that of any human opinion. 
But there is something even more important still. I don’t 
believe the man in the street is callous. I don’t believe he is 
irreligious. I believe, I ask for pardon, I believe he is—well 
unacquainted with the facts. I further believe that a lesser 
vision holds him than is worthy of a Christian and an Englishman. 
But in closing, I must say we want him. I was going to say it 
is not so much his money we want as himself. The question 
of money can settle itself. We want his calm unprejudiced 
review of the case, and we want his recognition of the fact that 
the British Empire exists for more than trade, and the Christian 
religion for more than personal comfort. 

CuarRLEs Ha.pon. 
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APPARITIONS OF ANIMALS 


As a traveller in many lands the writer has heard much that 
is interesting and strange, including many weird stories of 
psychical experiences: some clearly untrue, others which even 
the most sceptical have been bound to admit contained every 
element of truth. Deep thinkers and able minds have come 
and departed, holding, without hesitation, to the conviction that 
the natural and spiritual world are very closely allied. 

The writer is fully alive to the fact that a large number of 
people think that belief in things touching upon occultism is 
the result of a disordered mind, but many eminent psychologists 
say that such is not the case. The late Lord Kelvin and many 
of his contemporaries and confréres of the present day 
certainly have no sympathy with such views; others, when the 
evidences of truth are so convincing that incredibility seems almost 
impossible, sum up the whole position with the words, “ Coinci- 
dence” or “Chance ”—terms generally applied to subjects that 
from desire or other causes are not understood. Horatio remarks 
to Hamlet “that his father’s ghost would much amaze him”; 
doubtless a similar apparition would be disconcerting to many, 
but this does not seem to have been the case with those who 
witnessed any of the phenomena mentioned in this article, 
the bond fides of which are beyond question. Taking first the 
following authenticated case, which happened in the midland 
counties of England at a house where the writer was frequently 
present and from personal observation can confirm every detail, 
and which can also be vouched for by the mother and father of 
the boy, also the former’s maid and the latter’s nurse: The boy 
was four years old, and spent much of his time in the company 
of a large white cat who shared his joys and pleasures. The cat 
died, but its decease was carefully guarded from the child, 
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when some weeks afterwards the boy asked why it was that his 
old cat only came to see him at night and that immediately after 
going to bed, but before falling asleep. Upon being questioned 
he said: “It looks much the same only thinner; I expect as he 
goes away all the day-time he is not being properly fed.” This went 
on at intervals for about four months. 

Another instance comes from Ireland, and though that isle 
is peopled by a highly strung Celtic race, whose land is essen- 
tially the home of the supernatural in fairies and ghosts, less 
credulence must not be placed in the following narrative: A 
woman living in Co. Roscommon constantly saw the foot- 
marks of, as she describes it, a “ good-sized dog” in one of the 
rooms of her house. She never saw the animal itself in either 
material or spirit form, but her mother did, who said it was brown 
in colour with two white paws; it walked to a chair near to the 
open fireplace, looked round, smelling the ground, walked slightly 
lame with one hind leg, and then passed out of the room by a 
side window in the large old-fashioned bay. The occupants 
of the house had only been there some two years, the appari- 
tion was not seen for the first six months, but this may be 
accounted for by the fact that it was summer-time, and the family 
who lived in the old mansion for generations were never there 
in the summer. Upon mentioning the apparition to an old female 
inhabitant of the neighbouring village, she said that the late 
Sir A—— had a dog of that colour and markings as described, 
which was accidentally shot, and limped ever afterwards. The 
animal was devoted to his master, who sat much in a chair near 
to the hearth referred to. The present owners did not possess 
a dog. At the same place a black dog was frequently seen in 
the avenue close to a tree near to the main drive, and the horses 
in the carriage nearly always shied, particularly about dusk, 
and on more than one occasion refused to pass the spot. 

Moving now from the West to the East, an extraordinary 
instance of the subject under review was given in great detail 
by a lady well known to the writer, who was one of the party, 
and with her sister was present. These two, with their uncle 
and aunt, the former a high official, were travelling on duty in 
India with a large number of retainers. For several nights they 
had to sleep in tents or under any other shelter that offered 
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itself. Halting one evening near a partly disused ruined temple, the 
centre of which was occupied by a tomb (leading from the circular 
hall were various small chapels), it was decided to make these 
latter the sleeping apartments, the servants retiring some short 
distance away under canvas. When the natives heard of the 
proposal they expressed intense displeasure, not because of the 
past religious use of the building, but they said many travellers 
had tried to rest and sleep within its walls and never succeeded. 
Anyway, nothing could deter the official’s party from carrying 
out their original intention, and after evening meal had been 
served, they settled down for the night. When darkness com- 
menced to fall, three dogs that were with the party fled to a hill 
near and refused to return, where they stayed the night. Very 
shortly after “lights were out” one of the nieces felt a strange 
suffocating sensation as if a net was being drawn over her face; 
the sister also felt the same, which extended to the others. 
Then the tramp, tramp of horses’ hoofs could be distinctly 
heard round the centre part and the ground being pawed as 
if by a horse’s hoof. The General got up, thinking some stray 
horse must have wandered in, and taking a light, went to 
drive it out, but there was nothing to be seen. The wife also 
heard it, and one of the girls offered to come out and help her 
uncle. This was repeated several times. The female element were 
now so awake that further sleep seemed impossible, and it was 
decided to sit up till dawn in one of the small chapels. In the 
morning the hoof marks round and round the tomb could be 
plainly seen, also where the scratching had taken place. Upon 
questioning the natives they expressed no surprise, and knew what 
had taken place. Their story was that a black horse was seen 
each night to enter the temple. The tomb was over the remains 
of a well-known local native, who was buried there long after 
the place had become a ruin. He was much attached to the 
animal, and had ordered that immediately after his own death the 
horse should be killed and buried upon a hill near within sight 
of his own resting-place. 

Such experiences are interesting, and we must remember 
that there are few things in every-day life which admit of no 
possible reasonable doubt. If every fact had to be proved up to 
a legal standard, we should all have to exclude much in this 
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material world of ours that would make us narrow-minded and 
cynical. 

The following has been given in more than one form before, 
and must be accepted here as a matter of history, for though 
unlike the others in not being a case of either personal contact 
or given to the writer by any one whose statements can be relied 
upon, at the same time there can be but little doubt as to its accu- 
racy, and being associated with well-known personages it is most 
interesting, so that a slight divergence from the present time 
to the past may be forgiven: In the last century, Stratton 
House, Piccadilly, was occupied by the late head of the old banking 
firm of Coutts, who had so far gained the confidence of a robin 
that it was a frequent visitor to his room. It perished shortly 
before the old banker’s death. It will be remembered that his 
widow afterwards became the Duchess of Devonshire, who often 
said that she saw the bird in her late husband’s bedroom, and when 
upon the point of death particularly requested to be carried to 
same apartments that he died in, that she might see the phantom 
bird. Towards the last the Duchess persuaded herself that the 
bird was really her husband in the spirit-form of a bird. 

The reappearance of a mare after death came immediately 
under the writer’s own eyes, for it took place at his home in the 
centre of England, where he was then living. A chestnut mare 
died after a protracted illness, leaving behind a colt about five 
months old. An old retainer of the family who at long intervals 
used to visit the scenes of his earlier labours, and had not heard 
of the mare’s death, said to the writer one day when round the 
stables: “The mare,” calling her by her name, “is not dead yet ?” 
Upon being told that she was dead and buried, he expressed pro- 
found surprise and would not believe it. “ Why,” he said, “I saw 
her not ten minutes ago go into her old box to her colt and heard 
the latter neigh.” This accounted for much before and after- 
wards. The colt was often heard to give the sound of welcome 
when apparently alone, and would be subjected to intense fits 
of depression. We used to remark how it never seemed to forget 
its-mother. The colt was removed to another box, and the old 
one was painted, &c., but a favourite hunter of the writer’s 
refused to enter the box for a long time afterwards. 

In a long list of animal apparitions published some years ago 
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in one of the occult journals many interesting cases were given. 
A large majority applied to cats, but there does not seem to be any 
reason to associate any particular kind of animal with reappear- 
ance. Doubtless domesticated animals are more likely to revisit 
their old homes, as the wilder ones have a much wider range of 
freedom. All the foregoing have reference to reappearance, 
and yet another will be given; but an instance of the presence of 
animals when the life of a human being is hanging by a thread, 
and in which death has followed, may be cited: One of the oldest 
families in Ireland are the Gormanstons, who are also connected 
with many of the notable houses of England as well. It is said, 
and as it will be seen is confirmed by more than one, that when 
the head of the house dies and for some days before, the foxes 
leave all the neighbouring coverts and collect at the door of the 
castle, This strange phenomenon occurred when the 12th Viscount 
Gormanston died in 1860, and again in 1876 when the 13th Vis- 
count shook off this mortal coil. The fourteenth holder of the 
title died in 1907; inquiry was then made to test the truth or 
otherwise of the weird legend. Lady Gormanston states that 
no record was kept until Jenico the 12th Viscount died. She 
stated in a paper published at the time that particular notice 
was taken all during his illness and at his death, and foxes came 
round the house barking and making many “uncanny and 
creepy noises.” Visitors to the chapel also testify to these facts. 

When the fourteenth of his line died, the son, in another letter 
which was published in the same paper (The New Irish Review), 
stated that when in the chapel watching his father’s remains 
prior to burial, he heard noises outside as of a dog sniffing at the 
door. Upon opening it, there was a full-grown fox close to the 
steps and several more round the church. The coachman con- 
firms the presence of the foxes, also another family retainer. 
The daughter of the thirteenth successor wrote saying that upon 
the illness of her father the foxes sat in pairs under the bedroom 
windows howling and barking all night, and if driven away 
returned. The family crest is a running fox; a similar animal is 
one of the supporters of the family arms. 

The following story was told to the writer by a friend and 
his wife whose statements he has no reason to doubt: When 
resident in South Africa, their bungalow was situated close to 
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the railway, from which the garden was only fenced off by a 
dwarf wall. At this time they owned a fine mastiff dog which, 
owing to its perfect manners, was allowed to roam about. 
Unfortunately one evening, having strayed on to the line, 
and stepping out of the way of one engine, it was run over 
and killed by another. Some months afterwards the engine- 
drivers of two evening trains always gave prolonged whistles 
with their engines. This was very annoying to the dog’s late 
owner; the wife too was in delicate health and often lying down 
about that time. The husband waylaid one of the drivers after 
duty one evening and asked if the whistling was really necessary, 
as there were not any signals in view. The man at first resented 
being questioned upon the subject, but upon the plea of the wife’s 
illness, the request was further pressed. The man then suggested 
that the writer’s friend had the remedy in his own hands, as the 
whistling was only done to prevent his dog being run over, for 
he was often trespassing on the line, and never moved unless 
so warned, when he usually passed off over the low wall already 
spoken of. The description given of the offending dog agreed in 
every detail with the one that was run over. This apparition 
continued for some months at frequent intervals. 

In conclusion, it may be taken as an accepted fact that the 
days are nearly or quite past when it was assumed that the main 
difference between man and the animal world was that the former 
had an immortal soul and the latter had not; also that many of 
our greatest scientists of the present age are quite willing to admit 
the subject is of such a nature that it cannot be dismissed offhand, 
but is one deserving of much thought and careful research, 
acknowledging that a primd facie case has been made out for 
further most interesting investigation. 

E. T. Humpuries. 


CANADA AND THE IMMIGRATION 
PROBLEM * 


Amip the general peace and goodwill which mark the inter- 
imperial relations of the moment, there are conspicuous one or 
two minor points of dissension between the Mother Country and 
the Dominions which occasion an intermittent and perhaps a 
dangerous friction. Chief among these is the immigration 
problem, a matter in which Canada, more than any other State, 
is concerned. On this point there is a general divergence of 
opinion between the people of the Mother Country and a large 
section of the inhabitants of the Dominion. To the British it 
seems that we in Canada, with our boundless area and our un- 
limited resources crying out for development, ought to throw 
wide the door to the workers of the world. Our increasing 
tendency towards restricting immigration makes us appear but 
a sorry dog in a manger that is more bountifully provided than 
our needs require or our merit warrants. 

Time was, of course, when the British attitude towards 
emigration to the colonies was hopelessly astray. The British 
public was long haunted with the vision of the colonies as a place 
where, somehow or other, a new start was made in life; where 
hereditary drunkenness was to be sloughed off as a skin in the 
waters of the Saskatchewan; where the sloth of the ne’er-do- 
weel somehow turned to industry in the shadeless shadow of 
the Australian gum-tree ; where the incipient criminality of the 
younger son was ridden out of him on the South African veldt. 
There was a mental picture in the public mind of the humane 
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judge, moved by a mother’s tears, sentencing the young male- 
factor to banishment to the colonies; of the malefactor landing 
on the colonial beach to fall into the embrace of a broad-minded 
employer; of his becoming, by honourable gradations, a ticket- 
of-leave man, a farm hand, and, finally, a colonial baronet, to 
die full of years and honour, and to adorn with his life-history 
the elevating pages of a Smiles or a Peter Parley. 

British opinion has, no doubt, passed out of this phase. But 
some traces of the older attitude are still seen in the present 
wonderment at the apparent selfishness of those of the colonial 
people who are inclined to view with alarm the increasing volume 
and declining quality of the flood tide of European immigration. 

Some discussion from a Canadian point of view of the question 
thus raised, may serve to justify, if not to palliate, the attitude 
which many of us in Canada are more and more inclined to adopt. 
The essential points of the present situation, as regards Canada, 
are these. We are a small people in a vast country. It has 
been discovered, quite recently, that this country is not unfertile. 
Parts of it, to put it modestly, will compare quite favourably 
with England. Most recent of all is the discovery that Canada 
is not cold. This is a sensitive point, and it is well not to press 
upon it; but it may be said in all gentleness that, taking one 
part of it with another, Canada is no colder than other countries 
of the same latitude. As for its latitude, I think we have got 
beyond the stage of mutual ignorance when English readers 
need to be informed that Winnipeg lies south of the British Isles. 
Add to this the fact that modern conditions of industrialism 
and transportation have set up a fluidity of population never 
known before. Europe has now nearly one and three-quarter 
million emigrants per annum to dispose of; and of late years it 
must be noticed that the emigration is no longer drawn directly 
from the races of the North that laid the basis of North American 
civilisation, but from the Slavonic and Mediterranean peoples of 
a lower industrial and moral status. Experience shows that 
the broad flood of this immigration is apt to direct itself where 
the magnet of free land can exercise its force on lines of cheap 
and rapid transportation. The free land of the United States 
is exhausted. The republic of “bread and work for all” is a 
thing of the past. Australia is remote, and its free land, rightly 
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or wrongly, is viewed with a dubious eye. Argentina and 
Canada stand out as what we are beginning to call the “ Last 
West.” Of the two, Canada, with its 364,000,000 acres of 
arable land, its known conditions, its easy access, naturally 
takes the lead. Its very situation is making it fall heir to the 
legacy of the republic that has passed from bread and work to 
champagne and starvation. If, then, the flood tide of emigration 
turns increasingly in our direction, what are we in Canada to 
do about it? There are limits to absorption. You cannot make 
a nation by holding a basket at the hopper of an immigration 
chute. What we have to consider, then, in Canada is the extent 
to which we can afford, in the future interests both of ourselves 
and the newcomers, to lay our territory wide open to European 
emigration. 

It may be thought at first sight that our situation is analogous 
to that of the United States in its formative period, and that 
we can safely follow the example of that country in early stages, 
of giving a ready welcome to all comers. But the cases are by 
no means parallel. It was not until the American republic 
contained a population of thirteen million people that the begin- 
ning of the new industrial era and the improvements in trans- 
portation set in motion the vast wave of transportation which 
has since moved toward its shores. Till far into the nineteenth 
century the emigration to America included only a few thousand 
persons per annum. During the whole formative period of the 
American commonwealth, the number of the newcomers was 
never such as to endanger the predominating influence of the 
native-born. The distinctive feature of the Canadian situation 
is the fact that our broad territory lies open and unoccupied at 
the very time when the cheapness of transport and the organisa- 
tion of emigration out of Europe renders it possible to precipitate 
upon our shores a horde of European emigrants without parallel 
in the earlier history of our continent. At a much more critical 
stage of our development we are called upon to face the same 
outward movement of the European population, against the 
harmful influences of which the United States can oppose the 
huge bulk of its ninety million people and the solidarity of an 
established political system. To us in Canada, with our 
exiguous population, our dislocated geographical contour, and 
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with our political future still in the making, the matter is one of 
vastly different import. 

A glance at the statistics of earlier American immigration 
may make clear this point. Until the year 1820, when the 
official American returns began, exact figures are wanting. But 
the estimates constructed by the patient labour of modern 
scholarship all point to the fact that, after the initial period of 
the plantation of the colonies, the population was augmented 
almost entirely by natural increase, and only in a negligible 
degree by the incoming of new settlers from Europe. Bancroft 
has calculated that in 1689 the population of the Atlantic 
colonies reached a total of 200,000, which seems to have grown 
to 500,000 in the year 1721. Under favourable circumstances 
population doubles, apart from immigration, in about twenty-five 
or thirty years, so that the augmentation here indicated can be 
entirely accounted for by natural increase. It is true that in 
1709 the British Government settled in New York and the 
Carolinas some 13,000 distressed Germans from the Palatinate. 
But, beyond this, we have no record of any emigration en masse, 
although there appears to have been from now on a steady, 
though not very extensive, incoming of Germans into certain 
parts of Pennsylvania, a movement which has given to that 
portion of the American Union some of its marked character- 
istics of to-day. From 1721 to the end of the century the popu- 
lation seems to have continued to grow at about the same rate 
of increase. Professor F. O. Dexter, in a paper presented some 
years ago to the American Antiquarian Society, estimates that 
the population, in 1750, had reached 1,207,000; that ten years 
later it stood at 1,610,000; that in 1770 it amounted to 
2,205,000, and in 1780 to 2,780,000. It was customary for the 
Colonists at the outbreak of the war to refer to themselves as 
three million people. The population at the first census of 
the United States in 1790 stood at 3,929,214, and at the close of 
the century at 5,308,403. 

But nearly the whole of this augmentation was due to natural 
fecundity and to the favourable economic environment of a 
period when the possession of a large family was an enviable 
asset, and when the hand of a widow with several children was 
sought by calculating as well as amatory suitors. The whole 
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German emigration of the century probably amounted to 
only eighty or a hundred thousand people. British emi- 
gration was but slight. During the prosperous period 
just preceding the War of Independence, the appearance, on 
one occasion, of two immigrant ships in the harbour of New 
York in the same day created no little sensation. Even after 
the establishment of independence, the incoming of European 
settlers was not great. From 1784 to 1794 it amounted to about 
3000 per annum, or an annual increase of the one-thousandth 
part of the population. From 1794 to 1810, in spite of the 
existence of the European war, the emigration to America included 
only 4000 persons per annum. In the years immediately follow- 
ing the peace of 1815 emigration was doubtless stimulated ; but 
in the year 1820, the time at which the official statistics of the 
United States Government begin, the immigrants only numbered 
8385 persons. The population had meantime advanced to 
9,638,453, so that the annual immigration was still not more 
than the thousandth part of the population. 

From about the year 1820 onward, the outward movement 
of the European population gradually assumes more considerable 
proportions and wears a new appearance. New economic factors 
come into play. Transportation enters upon a new phase. 
The railroad, from 1830 onwards, transforms internal communi- 
cation. The steamship crosses the ocean in 1819. The electric 
telegraph is in successful operation both in Europe and America 
after 1844. The improvement of communication, physical and 
intellectual, enormously heightens the mobility of capital and 
facilitates the transfer of labour. Economic depression in one 
quarter occasions a movement of wealth and population towards 
others. The modern era of industrial migration has begun. 
The movement directs itself primarily towards the United States 
with intermittent emigration on a large scale into British North 
America. But other countries are now open to the expansion of 
the European peoples. Northern Africa is exploited by the 
French. Australasia offers a new field for British emigration, 
and, after the discovery of its mineral wealth, becomes for a period 
a formidable competitor to North America. 

Yet, even during the first twenty years of this period, the 
European emigration is not extensive. From 1820 to 1829 the 
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number of emigrants out of Europe from all countries appears 
to have been less than 300,000. The newcomers to the United 
States numbered 143,434, an average of 14,343 each year; to 
Canada 126,616, and to Australia about 6000. In the next 
decade the figures are considerably swollen. The annual average 
to the United States reaches 59,912, the immigrants to Canada 
some 200,000 in ten years, and to Australia 53,274. After 1840 
the wave of emigration assumed greater proportion. The lean 
years of the potato famine in Ireland, the distress and political 
persecution of Central Europe, and the great upheaval of the 
democratic revolutions of 1848 caused a movement of the people 
on a scale unknown for centuries. 

This is the real beginning of the modern emigration move- 
ment; but the United States, at the census of 1850, had reached 
a population of 23,194,876, a bulk sufficient to reduce to a mini- 
mum the disturbing influence of the incoming people. 

Contrast with this our situation in Canada. We knew 
practically nothing of wholesale industrial immigration until 
yesterday. The original French population of the St. Lawrence, 
after its first planting, grew steadily by natural increase. The 
British settlements in Canada originated, it is true, by a migration 
en bloc (the foundation of Halifax 1749, the loyalist settlement 
of New Brunswick, of the Eastern Townships, and of the Lake 
district of Ontario); but, after their first start, grew steadily by 
natural increase. Years of European depression and famine, 
between 1830 and 1860, often brought great numbers of immi- 
grants to Quebec. But perhaps half of these were merely in 
transit to the United States, and the others settled without 
disturbance in parts of the country already occupied by people 
of the same blood. The returns of the port of Quebec show in 
all 933,000 immigrants between 1829-1860: of these, 849,000 
were British people. The foreigners are practically all accounted 
for among the 71,000 Germans and Norwegians. Of Russians, 
Austrians, Hungarians, Poles, Galicians, Buckowinians, 
Ruthenians, Doukhobours, and the other ethnological curiosities 
of modern immigration, there is no mention. For the first 
twenty years after Confederation the immigration into Canada 
only averaged 36,000 persons per annum. Then came the com- 
pletion of the Canadian Pacific, the opening of the West, and, 
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finally, the “‘ advertising boom” of the Canadian Department 
of the Interior. As a result, immigration into Canada, with the 
opening of the new century, increased by leaps and bounds. 
For the years 1898-1902 the average annual immigration was 
about 40,000; while from 1903 to 1909 it averaged 171,000. 
The year 1907 alone brought 252,000 immigrants. 

A glance at these figures shows the entirely different relation 
of the Canadian population towards addition by immigration 
to that of the United States at a similar period of numerical 
development. The subjoined Table may serve to bring out the 
true situation by showing the percentage in each case of immi- 
grants to population. 


UNITED STATES. CANADA. 

Bete, | Immigra- | Per Immigra- | Per 

pulation. cent, | Date. | Population. tion. 
1800 | 5,308,000 | 3000 (2)| -0006 | 1901 | 5,371,815 | 49,149 
1810 | 7,239,000 | 4000 -0006 
1820 | 9,633,000 | 8385 “0009 
1830 | 12,866,000 | 23,322 002 
1840 | 17,069,000 | 84,066 005 =| 1908 | 7,000,000 | 250,000 3 


Even after the great outpouring of the European population 
into the United States had begun, the emigration never equalled 
in the years of its greatest volume the percentage to population 
now reached by the immigration into Canada. In 1850, during 
an exceptional period, this percentage stood at 14; in 1880 it 
was ‘09, and in the three years 1907, 1908, 1909, the annual 
average of a million newcomers only meant an addition 
of ,, to the population. 

The opening of the twentieth century has shown the latest 
phase of the outward movement of the European population. 
In the first place, the volume of emigration is greatly increased. 
To the United States, during the years 1901 to 1908, there came 
7,002,030 immigrants, of whom 6,554,850 were from Europe. 
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There came into Canada 1,313,569 immigrants in nine years, a 
number equal to one-quarter of our population at the opening of 
the century. The immigration to Argentina amounts to about 
125,000 persons per annum: to other South American States 
about 125,000. Adding to these figures the somewhat variable 
migration to the Antipodes and elsewhere, it may be computed 
that at least one and three-quarter million people leave Europe 
yearly to settle in the newer countries. 

Still more important is the economic and racial character of the 
immigrants of the twentieth century. They no longer consist of 
the strenuous, the adventurous, the enterprising ; they are not, 
except in a minor degree, political exiles or religious refugees ; 
they are animated by no desire to build up a commonwealth of 
freedom to replace an ungrateful fatherland. They are, in 
great measure, mere herds of the proletariat of Europe, the 
lowest classes of industrial society, without home and work, fit 
objects indeed for philanthropic pity, but indifferent material 
from which to build the commonwealth of the future. They 
encounter no difficulty in their passage, or none that is com- 
parable to the stern process of earlier history, when the cruel 
“evolution” of Nature winnowed out the strong from the weak 
and the resolute from the feeble: in which the passage of the un- 
known seas and the rigours of the northern winter emphasised 
the melancholy doctrine of the survival of the fittest. Of the 
settlers at New Plymouth in 1620, before the first springtime 
had come, one-half lay buried in their little graveyard upon the 
wind-bound coast of New England. The emigrant of the 
twentieth century faces in his transit no greater hardship than 
the congenial squalor of the steerage and the doubtful coffee of 
the emigration shed. The whole movement of the population 
has been made easy, automatic, effortless. Steamship companies 
vie in cheap transportation. Immigration aid societies extend 
a temporary welcome and the co-operation of national brother- 
hood. Showers of alluring leaflets, pamphlets, and circulars— 
a whole literature of Migration Made Easy—fall upon the working 
class of Europe and penetrate its innermost confines. 

As a result of all this, industrial Europe is moving in 
earnest, and in this great change of domicile the people of the 
lowest economic development are now in the vanguard. South 
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European and Slavonic emigration assumes a portentous volume. 
During the eight years 1901-8 Austria-Hungary sent to North 
America 1,800,000 immigrants: Italy 1,325,000: Roumania 
some 50,000. From Russia and Russian Poland there arrived, 
in the twenty-eight years from 1873 to 1900, in all 840,000 immi- 
grants; in the five years 1902-6, 408,000 Russians migrated to 
North America. 

The change in the character of European migration in this 
respect may be seen by comparing the varying percentage of 
total immigration into the United States represented by the 
different nations of Europe at different periods. In the decade 
from 1861-1870 German migration formed 34 per cent. of the 
total: the emigration from Great Britain and Ireland 50 per 
cent.: that from Norway and Sweden 4,7, per cent. During 
this decade Russia and Russian Poland sent only } of 1 per cent. 
of the total immigrants into the United States: Italy 4 of 1 per 
cent.: Austria-Hungary 4 of 1 per cent. Thirty years later the 
figures show a significant alteration: Great Britain and Ireland, 
29 per cent.: Germany, 19 per cent.; while Russia and Russian 
Poland have advanced to 10,4; per cent., Italy 12¢ per cent. 
During the five years 1904-1908 the same development is carried 
further still: the United Kingdom sent only 13 per cent. of the 
immigrants: Germany 4 per cent.: Italy 24} per cent.: Russia 
and Russian Poland 18 per cent., and Austria-Hungary 25 per 
cent. With this change of racial origin goes hand in hand a 
change in cultural status. Immigration is being drawn from the 
least educated and most illiterate of the European peoples. It 
is coming from countries to which the common school and the 
compulsory education of the advanced democratic States had not 
penetrated. At the close of the nineteenth century the illiterate 
population of Russia (not counting children) numbered 41 per 
cent. of the total: of Hungary 46 per cent., and of Italy 54 per 
cent. The compilers of the report of the United States Industrial 
Commission of 1900 chronicle with apprehension the increasing 
illiteracy of the newcomers to the Republic. 

The United States, as has been said, is able to oppose a solid 
bulk of resistance to the impact of these new influences. But 
even in the case of the United States it is an open question 
whether the increasing percentage of inhabitants, either foreign 
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born or of foreign parentage, to the bulk of the population is not 
attended with grave menace. Anybody acquainted with the 
low standard of civilisation of the slum population of New York, 
the polyglot denizens of the West Side of Chicago, or the lower 
tanks of any great American city of to-day, will doubt very much 
whether the European migration of the last thirty years has 
brought to the United States any very valuable national asset. 
Sixty years ago the foreign-born population of the republic was 
less than 10 per cent. of its total inhabitants. To-day it is 
about 14 per cent. The persons of foreign parentage, as first 
enumerated in 1870, numbered 10,892,015, or 28°2 per cent. of 
the population. At the last census they were enumerated at 
26,198,939, or 34°3 per cent. of the population. In New York 
76 per cent. of the population is foreign born, in Chicago 77} per 
cent., and it is computed that the foreign-born population com- 
prises three-fourths to four-fifths of the inhabitants of very 
many of the principal cities of the United States. 

It is beyond the scope of our present inquiry to ask whether 
the United States is proving itself able in reality to assimilate 
this enormous influx of alien elements: whether in elevating the 
mass of the illiterate and the untrained, it will not of necessity 
depress the level of its own general standard: whether after 
all the spacious environment of a fertile and prosperous country 
will of itself create a unified people of as high an intellectual and 
moral standard as that of the pioneer settlers and their descen- 
dants, by whom, under vastly different circumstances, the republic 
was founded. It is for the Americans themselves to ponder upon 
this problem. But for us in Canada it is necessary to think 
whether we intend to not only imitate, but far surpass, the 
example of the United States in this cheap and easy method of 
nation-making. 

Nor is it only the sheer quantity of our annual immigration 
that should give us pause. There remains the still sharper 
problem offered by the fact that its distribution in the country 
is altogether disproportionate. We have to consider what will 
be the future relations between the East and the West. In the 
United States settlement is continuous almost from ocean to 
ocean. When once the advance of settlement had crossed the 
Alleghanies, a fertile and connected territory lay before it to the 
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very base of the Rocky Mountains. The prairie country of the 
United States, the valley of the Mississippi and the Ohio, stands 
in organic connection with the country of the great lakes. Village 
succeeds village, and farm succeeds farm, from the Hudson 
River to the Rockies. There is no line at which the East ends 
and the West begins. But with us the peculiar contour of our 
geographical outline and the relative inhospitality of the North 
shore of Lake Superior breaks the Hast and the West sharply 
asunder. It is possible that in future the discovery of mineral 
wealth and of unrealised resources in this middle area may alter 
to some extent the completeness of this severance. But until 
that is done, our most earnest thought must be directed towards 
the formation of true organic unity between East and West. 
Immigration as we now have it tells in the contrary direction. 
We have to fear that there will grow up among us two peoples, 
the Eastern and the Western: the one a country framed in a 
historic setting, built of two races, remembering the past, with 
an economic structure and with maritime and trade relations 
of its own; the other a country of whose inhabitants vast masses 
stand in no hereditary relation to the history of Canada, whose 
division from the American republic is only the imaginary frontier 
of the geographer, whose people, with all the forceful aspiration 
and eager daring of a new country, will lack, perhaps, that 
restraining influence exercised by the existence of a common 
history. If such an ill-omened day should come, it is all over 
with the Confederation of Canada. 

No man who seriously views this question, and who sets the 
welfare of the future before the material interests of the hour, 
can doubt the gravity of the problem before us. I do not mean 
for a moment to imply that the policy of “‘ going slow ”—which 
is here indicated as the wisest course of our national development 
—is one that meets with unanimous approval in Canada. Quite 
the contrary. Unhappily, in the current thought of many of the 
Canadians themselves, the whole ground at issue is rudely taken 
for granted. Our prevailing passion is for bigness, for rapidity 
of growth, for a sudden and sensational development, and for 
the proximate conversion of our magnificent resources into the 
more visible assets of dollars and cents. The coming greatness 
of Canada—of which the material basis is undeniable—has 
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seized hold of the imagination of its people. Because we are 
destined to be great some day, we are all eagerness to be great 
to-morrow. We count our growing population as the farm- 
wife counts the expanding progeny of the chicken coop. The 
“hundred thousand clubs” of the West call loudly upon the 
lusty nature and the immigration man to “ boost” the popula- 
tion of Canada. The development of the interior that should 
be planned with the majesty, certainty, and symmetry of the 
building of a Grecian temple, is conducted with the same eager 
haste as the erection of a circus tent. The Canadian toad swells 
and distends itself to the bursting-point in vain emulation of the 
bulk of the American ox. 

It is from this very conception of the future greatness of 
Canada that springs the present passion for rapid development 
that lends itself so easily to the play of interested motives. At 
bottom our eagerness for increase of population and the conver- 
sion of our resources into wealth rests upon a real enthusiasm 
and a genuine belief in the destiny of our country. It is this 
fact that makes the lesson which we must learn all the harder 
for our intelligence. It is a hard saying for those who love our 
country most that its plentitude of material splendour, if rightly 
earned, can only come long after we are under the sod. Yet 
so it must be. There is no process known to the history of 
mankind by which a community of 7,000,000 people can be 
changed with the showy brilliance of a transformation scene into 
one of the great nations of the world. We have got to be content, 
if we would aim at ultimate greatness, to remain as yet among 
the lesser communities of mankind, an object of no particular 
attention and of no fear whatever on the part of anybody. Why 
can we not be so content? Is there any haste beyond that of 
the dollar-maker about the development of our resources? The 
prairies of the West blossomed and withered under the suns of 
unnumbered ages before the coming of the harvester: the forests 
of British Columbia have slept in silence for countless winters 
before the prospector measured them into their billions of feet 
of timber. Let them stand a little longer, till we can feel assured 
that the men who fell them will belong to a nation worthy of 
the task. 


STEPHEN LEACOCK, 
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THE REAL MILITARY PROBLEM AND 
ITS SOLUTION 


To those who can look back to the sixties and the seventies and 
can remember how the Press teemed with articles on the organisation 
of the Army and its reserves, it seems strange that we English people, 
who boast ourselves as practical, should not have arrived at definite 
principles in the long series of years during which the regular and 
other forces have been discussed in every kind of way. In those 
earlier times we were told that we might justly tremble to think 
of what might happen to all the disposable British Army in a single 
day ; that the Militia was only half trained ; that it could not shoot 
and was without officers or organisation ; that as to the Volunteers, 
no one could tell how to employ them; that the artillery was 
inefficient by reason of the paucity of men and horses; that the 
cavalry was weak; and that the administrative departments were 
incompetent. 

Since those days a great deal has been done, but will any impartial 
historian, if such is to be found, allege that the results obtained are 
in any degree commensurate with the enormous amount of energy 
expended in talking and writing and in the heavy charges thrown 
upon the public revenues? Our party system is responsible for 
a great deal of this waste of power, time, and money, but can any 
reasonable person doubt that our failure is due, to a large extent, 
to our inability to grasp the true conditions of the problem ? Even 
now, with all our experience and all our discussions, we seem, if not 
as far off as ever, at least a good long distance from the achieve- 
ment of a military system which shall satisfy the conditions. If 
we had instituted in 1870 a national militia system on a compulsory 
basis, as many of us advocated, we should have been in a position 
of enormous strength at the present time, while in these forty years 
the benefit to the nation, morally and physically, and to the regular 
Army, would have been almost incalculable. 
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The contributions which Lord Percy has made to the discussion 
which is going on at the present day are very valuable because 
they state clearly what his idea is, and there is no beating about 
the bush. In his recent article in the National Review * we are 
told that “the only possible scheme for a national Army is one on 
the lines propounded by Professor Spenser Wilkinson in his work 
Britain at Bay, namely, a small regular Army with high rates of 
pay to provide garrisons for India and the Colonies, and a force 
for minor expeditions, and behind them a national Army organised 
on a basis of at least one year’s service for employment only against 
other national armies wherever required.” This system should 
allow us, it is said, to put at any rate 300,000 men into the field 
and maintain them there, the object being to provide a sufficient 
reinforcement to France to give her a decided superiority over 
Germany. This is a definite plan, with a distinct objective. Before 
examining it, let me say at once that it is inconceivable that we 
should look calmly on while Holland and Belgium were absorbed 
into the German Empire, and that no national sacrifice would be 
too great to prevent such a catastrophe. 

At the present moment we are divided in our ideas. Putting aside 
the comparatively small section which does not desire any Army at 
all, or only such a citizen force as will be useful for the furtherance 
of particular social and political aims, there are three parties to 
consider. First, we have what may be called the official party, 
led by Mr. Haldane, and holding the view that the present regular 
Army, with its reserve and special reserve, together with the Terri- 
torial force, the whole on a voluntary basis, are sufficient for our 
needs; secondly, the party led by Lord Roberts, and supported 
by many eminent statesmen as well as soldiers, who are convinced 
that there must be national service on a compulsory basis for 
the defence of the country against invasion; and, thirdly, those 
like Lord Percy and Professor Spenser Wilkinson, who advocate a 
voluntary regular Army for India and overseas garrisons, and com- 
pulsory service to enable England to throw a national Army on the 
Continent of Europe. 

The first party, whose leader and spokesman is Mr. Haldane, 
laid down certain principles. “The Navy was to defend these 
shores,” and the “‘ Army was to be organised to respond to policy,” 


* “The Real Military Problem,” by the Earl Percy, National Review, February 
1911. 
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and as we were not “ menaced on the north-west frontier of India 
by Russia,” the question was asked “‘ whether it was necessary 
to maintain a vast establishment in India” ? We were to have 
a “striking force’ with some power of expansion behind it in 
this country, and the whole gist of the scheme was that the people 
should be able to organise themselves, not for the defence of their 
“hearths and homes,” because this was the province of the Navy, 
but to come to the assistance of the regular Army. The principle 
was made quite clear in Mr. Haldane’s second speech (July 12, 
1906), because he stated that when the necessity came for the 
expansion of the regular Army, and the whole soul of the people 
had to be thrown into the task of their defence, it was assumed 
that if they had been prepared beforehand to organise themselves 
on a voluntary basis, they would be ready to respond with a 
strength and a might which no conscription could get out of them. 
It is perfectly obvious, therefore, that less than five years ago 
the principles upon which the reorganisation of the Army and 
the auxiliary forces were to be founded were that while the people 
of England were not to be “dragooned” into giving military 
service, they were to be invited to give, in the event of a great 
war, that power of expansion to the regular Army which every 
one recognised as so desirable. In other words, the manhood 
of England was expected to reinforce the regular Army in time 
of need, not only by individual units, but in brigades and divisions, 
and it was even believed to be possible to raise an Army of 900,000 
men. 

There were several fallacies involved in these principles. The 
Navy of England does not exist for the defence of these shores 
and our “hearths and homes,” but to attack the fleets of our 
enemies wherever they may be found, to secure the great ocean 
routes, and to guard the Empire all over the world. Our enemy 
may be found in Europe to-day. To-morrow, or in the course 
of years, we may have to seek him in the East. No doubt under 
certain conditions and circumstances, the effect of our sea-power 
would be to render our shores immune. But that is merely inci- 
dental, and if the doctrine of the defence of these islands by the 
Navy were to be admitted, then it follows logically that given a 
sufficient Navy no land defence of any kind is necessary. As to 
the “ vast” Indian establishment, we garrison a group of countries 
as big as Europe without Russia, with 75,000 British troops and 
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the native Army. Nothing more need be said on this head. The 
third and perhaps the most important fallacy was that the people 
of the United Kingdom would come forward in great numbers, on a 
voluntary basis, to reinforce the regular Army for fighting overseas. 
This really implies the recognition of the principle that it is the 
duty of every man to fight for his country anywhere if he is called 
upon, and that practically every fit man will voluntarily accept 
and act upon this principle. We know that neither in this nor any 
other country can such conditions be found. Of course we also 
know quite well that we shall get a certain number of young men 
to volunteer for active service, but that their numbers are limited. 
Now whatever value may be attached to the existing Territorial 
force—and I have always done my best to support it and may claim 
to have worked for it during these last three years—no one can 
pretend that it can in any way fulfil the réle originally assigned 
to such a citizen force, that of largely expanding the regular Army 
in the event of a great war, and no trace can be found of this principle 
in the latest official utterances. The Territorial force is, in my 
humble opinion, an admirable framework, but it is 1500 officers 
and 44,000 men below its establishment, and its numbers are showing 
signs of decrease rather than of increase. If the bulk of the regular 
Army were out of the country, even the full establishment of the 
force would not be sufficient for providing for the fortresses and 
coast defences, and for a field Army of sufficient strength to resist 
the attack of highly trained troops. The question of invasion is a 
thorny one, but I think the consensus of opinion is that we cannot 
afford to run any risks. The old theory, at one time supported 
by many who have now changed their opinions, that our sea-power 
is so great that we can afford to neglect land defence, is passing 
away. We see ahead possible naval and military combinations 
against us, and must be prepared accordingly. The invasion of 
these islands by any large body of troops is, and will remain, 
a most difficult enterprise, but it would be madness to say it is 
an impossible task under certain conditions. Allowing the most 
favourable conditions to our enemies we must make it an impossible 
task, and this can only be accomplished by a far larger and more 
highly trained force. It is quite true that large numbers of the 
Territorials are so keen that they are not content with the regula- 
tion drills. But then it must be remembered that while this may be 
true of individuals, it is not correct as applied to the training of 
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the units or of the higher organisations. It is really of little use 
to say that the invading force cannot be stronger that 70,000, or 
any other figure. Year by year the facilities of transport to the 
ports of embarkation become greater; the quay and berthing 
accommodation for ships increases ; and larger and more numerous 
steamships are built. Nor is it practical to take the ordinary scale 
for the transport of troops by sea as to the accommodation neces- 
sary, as we know that for a short voyage many more troops can 
be put on board than can be accommodated on a long one. We 
may also be quite certain that if the attempt ever takes place it 
will be made at the most disadvantageous time for us, by a large 
force sufficient to allow for heavy losses at sea or on land, which 
will not be hampered by overmuch artillery or cavalry, arms 
difficult to employ in enclosed country. It is of no use to assume 
that our fleets are more than a match for a great naval combina- 
tion against us. Events in the East and in Egypt may require 
the strengthening of the Eastern and Mediterranean Fleets. 
Mishap, wrong information, disablement, and even disaster, 
are factors in naval as in land war. We cannot reckon on always 
being right or always victorious, and in always having the Home 
Fleet at the right spot and in the right strength. We may hope 
and believe it may be so, but it would be insane to act as if we 
were absolutely certain in such an uncertain thing as war. To 
put it shortly, if the regular troops and the reserves were out of 
the country, would the nation be satisfied with 270,000 or 315,000 
Territorials, even if they had embarked on their six months’ 
training, to man the fortresses and coast defences and also to 
provide a mobile field Army ? The Territorials are in my opinion 
worthy of the highest praise, because they exhibit the true qualities 
of patriots, self-sacrifice and devotion. The organisation is 
sound, although an immense deal is required before it can be 
said to be in fighting order, and it is very doubtful if the division, 
at its present strength, is not too large and cumbrous for an 
enclosed country. Granting the excellence of the material, it 
must surely be admitted that neither in numbers nor in training 
have we a force equal to the needs of our national defence. 

The National Service League, which has'as its leader Field- 
Marshal Lord Roberts, forms the second party. Its business is 
to educate the nation to the acceptance of national service on a 
compulsory basis, founded on the common law under which, as 
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explained by Mr. Haldane, every able-bodied man is bound to take 
up arms in the defence of his country. The difference between the 
first and second parties is that while the former would only prepare, 
by various expedients, a limited number in time of peace, on a 
voluntary basis, and with a postponement of the real training until 
the emergency arises, the latter would give the training to every 
suitable man at the initial stage, with an annual training in camp 
and on the drill-ground. There is no need to discuss the question 
whether the particular periods are sufficient. They can be 
lengthened if necessary, but it must be remembered that while the 
Territorial voluntary force will be greatly helped by the voluntary 
drill in schools and the various organisations for training boys, 
the system proposed by Lord Roberts embraces elementary military 
training in school for every boy, and is therefore far more thorough 
and complete. This system must necessarily be more productive 
of moral and physical advantage to the nation than that which 
rests merely on the inclination of the individual. It will not be 
fragmentary, but universal. 

The question whether compulsory service will, or will not, 
injuriously affect the first line, the voluntary regular Army, is not 
susceptible of solution by proof at the present time. Such experience 
as we have had does not point to possible injury to the regular Army, 
and it is difficult to see why the training of boys and young men, 
engendering as it must do a pride in themselves and greater physical 
efficiency, should discourage them from making the Army a pro- 
fession, especially if they knew that service therein led to advantages 
in civil life. On the contrary, the more widely spread military 
training is, the greater the prospect of obtaining large numbers 
of recruits. Precisely the same idea runs through Mr. Haldane’s 
scheme and that of Lord Roberts, viz., the popularising of military 
service, only the former would like to do it by a method of a limited 
kind that can never give the numbers required, while the latter 
would apply the principle of service for the country to every one 
alike. It seems to be almost a logical conclusion that the training 
of the nation to arms, “ a nation in arms ” as Mr. Haldane{desires 
it should be, would be the most powerful stimulus to recruiting 
for the regular Army. And why should compulsory service for 
home defence hurt the Navy? Those who choose the'Navy as 
a profession would be exempt from the land defence scheme, and 
so would those who desire to enter the mercantile marine. The 
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extension of training schools for the naval and military services 
would be of great national benefit, and often when passing the 
Duke of York’s School in the days of its occupation I have thought 
what a wonderful advantage it would be to the Army and to the 
country at large if we could have such an institution in every 
county. There are many other arguments in favour of universal 
service, but they are familiar to most people and need not be 
repeated. It would mean the regeneration of the nation and 
the peace of Europe, for there will be no peace if we are not strong 
enough. 

The plan of the third party, whose policy is outlined by Lord 
Percy in the February issue of the National Review, is an Army 
comprising (1) a small regular Army with high rates of pay, to 
provide garrisons for India and the Colonies and a force for minor 
expeditions; (2) a national Army organised on a basis of at least 
one year’s service for employment only against other national armies 
wherever required. The first Army is to be recruited voluntarily 
and the second Army compulsorily. But before dealing with this 
particular conception, there are one or two points in the article 
which should be noticed. The “heresy of defence” is specially 
attacked, and Lord Percy says that Lord Curzon in his speech at 
Hanley, October 21, 1910, ignored the first duty of an army— 
namely, to win victories. But surely it does not need any explana- 
tion that if we have to defend a country successfully, it means 
that we must attack the enemy and win victories.* I certainly 
do not understand Lord Percy to mean that in order to defend a 
country we must necessarily go outside it. That might be a danger- 
ous and indeed an impossible task. Again, I must maintain that 
the defence of the heart of the Empire, the base of our supply in 
men and material, is our first duty. At the same time I entirely 
agree with Lord Percy that if we had “a national Army capable of 
serving abroad like Continental armies,” there would be no danger 
of invasion, only I must add the condition, provided that Army is 
of a strength capable of more than holding its own against a Con- 
tinental army. Now it appears to me that the plan involves 
several difficulties. In the first place, we require not merely a 
“small regular Army ” for India, the Mediterranean stations, 

* See Frederick the Great’s defence of Silesia, 1757; Napoleon’s defence on 
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Egypt, and other oversea military stations, but an Army of very 
considerable strength, and certainly not much less than the 
present numbers of regulars at home, about 130,000, plus the 
75,000 in India and the 37,000 at other oversea stations, say 
242,000 in all. This is perfectly plain, because we may have to 
employ our regular Army actively at some time or other, simul- 
taneously in India and other parts of the world, while even to 
maintain ordinary peace garrisons we must keep up large numbers 
in this country. Indeed, considering the calls upon the regular 
Army all over the world we should still have to keep up considerable 
reserves. The “national Army ” is to fight “ only against other 
national armies wherever required,” and from that I understand 
this one year’s national Army could only be sent to India to fight 
against invaders from the North or the East, but not to quell 
internal disturbances, nor to other parts of the world where a 
great military effort might be required, an effort not perhaps in 
view at the moment but which may be needed as time rolls on. 
Whether such a national Army could have been employed in 
South Africa as coming within the conditions Lord Percy does 
not say. The second point is, that one year’s service is insufficient 
to provide an army to fight against armies of two years’ service, 
and two years’ service would be needed. Again, 300,000 men 
is not a large enough force to put into the field on the Continent 
of Europe, where the size of contending armies is likely to be 
even more enormous than in past wars. We should need at least 
500,000 for the specific purpose discussed by Lord Percy, and 
that would mean 300,000 additional troops for the maintenance 
of the Army in the field, and for quite moderate garrisons for our 
fortresses. If the regular Army were away on service in India 
or elsewhere, then the 300,000 additional troops might have to 
be increased. 

With the principle of the proposed plan I entirely agree, in 
that I believe England and the Empire, and the peace of Europe, 
would be secured if we had a national Army of great strength, 
including its reserves, ready to take the field not merely in this 
country, but wherever it might be required. Such a plan entails 
sacrifices, but they are needed. I go even further than Lord Percy, 
and believe that it would do no harm to the country, but positive 
good, if a highly trained national Army were able to provide 
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garrisons for India and all oversea possessions for shorter periods 
of service than at present. I believe that it would strengthen the 
bonds of Empire and would rescue the nation from the state of 
apathetic luxury and misery—at the opposite poles of humanity— 
into which she is lapsing. I know the difficulties and the present 
impossibility of such a project. All I say is that if the nation 
consented to such a plan it would be the simplest and best way 
of maintaining peace and of defending the King’s possessions 
against all comers. But why should not we “do the thing that’s 
nearest,” and even if we dream dreams of what might be, make 
the best use of what we have? Thousands, I might almost say 
nearly the whole, of the Territorials are strong supporters of 
universal service, but that does not prevent them from doing their 
best to fit themselves to fight for their country and “ win victories.” 
Mr. Haldane’s plan is the “ nation in arms, ” only he wants to achieve 
this by voluntary effort and will never succeed. Lord Roberts’ 
plan is also the “nation in arms,” but he rightly asks that the 
burden should not be borne by the few but taken up by the many. 
He and the men who are with him are gradually educating the 
nation. I believe he will succeed, and that at no distant day 
every citizen of the Empire, following the example of Australia, 
will be trained to arms, and will fit himself to practise the “ heresy 
of defence.” If this should come to pass, lovers of their country 
and enthusiasts who, like Lord Percy, believe in a “ national 
Army” which shall protect the country and the Empire by its 
power of offence, may be within measurable distance of the realisa- 
tion of their ideal. Meanwhile, let us not only support the Territorial 
force with all our strength, but do our utmost to get the people 
of England to accept the conditions of universal service, by which 
alone that force can be made a full and complete power for defence, 
with the capacity and the will for the expansion of the overseas 
Army. International arbitration deservedly finds a high place 
in the minds of all men at the present moment, but its success 
depends after all upon the power to insist upon the keeping of 
the peace. With a supreme Navy and a national Army England 
could ensure the peace of Europe, and indeed of the world. Such 
a great ambition cannot be achieved without a great sacrifice, 
and some day the nation may decide that it shall be made. 
Epwin H. H. Cozen. 
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CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


Tue Reciprocity proposals continue to be the chief topic of 
political controversy in every part of the Dominion, from Sydney 
to Victoria and from Winnipeg to Dawson City. At the time 
they were first submitted to the consideration of the public 
the Liberal leaders most closely in touch with the people were 
convinced that they were generally acceptable, and the first 
outspoken signs of opposition were attributed by them to a 
natural feeling of surprise at the comprehensive nature of the 
proposed agreement. As I have already pointed out, the final, 
formal, material and efficient cause, to speak in Aristotelian terms, 
of the pilgrimage to Washington and the willingness of the Canadian 
commissioners to sell Canada’s national birthright at almost any 
price, was the desire of the wire-pullers of the Liberal Party to 
capture the support of the newly settled portions of the Western 
prairie-region as some set-off to their loss of prestige and 
votes in the Eastern Provinces. For all that, the inability of 
the Laurier Administration to see that they were arousing the 
sleeping lion of Canada’s national consciousness was to some 
extent excusable. In the nearer and further past greater freedom 
of trade between Canada and the United States was a plank in 
the platform of either Party. From 1866 to 1890 many efforts 
were made to obtain a better footing in the American market, 
and Sir John Macdonald, whose Imperialism was always above 
and beyond reproach, once went so far as to boast that every 
step in that direction had been the achievement of a Conservative 
Cabinet—a boast which gave offence to some of the United Empire 
Loyalists, the men who had inherited from their ancestors the 
firm conviction that any form of pro-American sentiment was 
VOL. LVII 22 
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a species of treason. Furthermore, when Sir (then Mr.) Wilfrid 
Laurier succeeded Edward Blake as leader of the Liberal Opposi- 
tion, Reciprocity became one of the axioms of Liberal policy, 
and was worked for all it was worth in the General Election of 
1896, which dismissed the Conservative Party, disheartened 
by the loss of its great leader and Sir John Thompson, his worthy 
successor, into the wilderness—to seek for a new fighting policy 
and a Joshua to lead them forth into the Canaan of office. No 
wonder that the men working on the Liberal Party machine 
believed that the deal with the United States would not only 
capture the militant farmers’ organisations of the West without 
alienating the Eastern manufacturer and his employés, but also 
cast an apple of discord into the “fair Peleian banquet-hall ” 
of a reorganised and reanimated Conservative Party. 

But they had failed to take into account the deep antipathy 
to all Americanising tendencies which is the chief, though occluded, 
sign of the vitality of the belief of all Canadians that Canada is 
a nation. The average Canadian, who has rather a contempt 
for politicians—he sees they are not in politics “ for their health,” 
as the Transatlantic saying is—saw the revolutionary character of 
the proposed rapprochement, and began to ask himself whether 
a company of professional politicians had the right to reverse 
the fiscal policy of his country, and enter into an entangling 
commercial alliance with a country seeking to occupy the position 
in the double continent, which Germany holds in Europe, without 
obtaining a mandate from the constituencies. It was in the Press, 
not among those who are professionally engaged in the game 
between the Ins and the Outs, that the agitation began for a 
closer and wider discussion of the Reciprocity proposals from 
the national and Imperial standpoints—a discussion that could 
only be obtained by referring the whole question to the grand 
inquest of a General Election. There are a few independent 
journals in Canada, and these organs of the open-minded citizen 
did good service in the early stages of the controversy. The 
chief Conservative newspapers, without consulting the leaders 
of the Party whose interests they exist to serve, condemned the 
Agreement as a revolutionary measure which would bring Canada 
—for the first time in her history—into the orbit of American 
influence, and their attitude compelled the Conservative politicians 
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to take common action against the threatened danger. Before 
then some of the Conservative members representing agricultural 
constituencies had not ventured to utter their disapproval of 
the Agreement. The consolidation of the Conservative Party 
and the release of its latent dissatisfaction were among the first 
and most important results of the awakening of national feeling. 
It is difficult to praise too highly the patriotism of the Conserva- 
tive journalists who thus gave a lead to public opinion and pre- 
vented the Party organisers from persevering for expediency’s 
sake in their attitude of hesitation. Here and there, it is true, 
a Conservative politician of repute has gone over to the enemy. 
The best-known of these dissenters is Mr. F. G. Haultain, for so 
many years Premier of the North-West Territories (before that 
vast region was divided into the Provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta), and now leader of the Opposition in the Saskatchewan 
Provincial Legislature, who has found it necessary to save his 
life (politically speaking) by supporting the contention of the 
Grain-growers’ Associations. He says, rightly enough, that the 
farmers of Saskatchewan are strongly in favour of the Agreement. 
Saskatchewan is the promised land of the American immigrant, 
and has many polyglot settlements of European aliens—Germans, 
Mennonites, Hungarians, Galicians, Doukhobortsi, e hoc genus 
omne—and it naturally follows that the sense of Canadian nation- 
ality, to say nothing of the Imperial sentiment, is weaker there 
than in any part of the Transcontinental Dominion. The wheat- 
growers of the Province would probably get a better price for 
their staple product if the spout of the Western wheat-funnel 
were directed towards the south instead of remaining fixed in 
an eastward direction. Their wheat would not have so far to 
travel before reaching its market if Minneapolis and St. Paul 
obtained the traffic which now benefits Winnipeg and Canada’s 
twin-ports at the head of Lake navigation, and they are not as 
yet sufficiently “ Canadianised”’ to see that their gain would 
be Canada’s loss, and that they are really trying to barter their 
national independence for a cent or two more on each bushel 
of wheat. Regina has been circulating an advertisement of 
her rich farm-lands and untold resources in which the two funnels 
—the short one pointing south and the long one pointing east— 
are pictorially displayed. It is sad to see a thinker and worker 
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of Mr. Haultain’s calibre taking the parochial standpoint in a 
controversy of national and Imperial consequence. So much 
for the dissenters from the Conservative Party, who are few in 
number and for the most part indistinguishable persons, who 
could not be entrusted with the management of a Western pool- 
room. Those who have left the Liberal Party for patriotic 
reasons form a very different body. 

First and foremost of these Liberal opponents of Reciprocity 
is Mr. Clifford Sifton, for many years Minister of the Interior 
in the Laurier Administration, and the organiser of the western 
campaign during three successive General Elections. In the 
latter capacity his methods were not beyond criticism ; I myself 
have criticised him severely enough here and elsewhere, and 
am not in the least ashamed of having done so. But it is neces- 
sary to say, in common justice, that he merely proved himself 
an apt pupil of Sir John Macdonald’s chief lieutenants when he 
applied the “cohesive power of public plunder ” to entrench his 
party in power. But the fact that his work as an organiser of 
victory at the polls has been severely criticised must not cause 
us to forget his great services to Canada, and more especially 
to Western Canada. It is not too much to say that he raised 
the status of the Department of the Interior from a second-rate 
to a first-rate sphere of Ministerial energy and enterprise, just 
as Mr. Chamberlain did in the case of the Colonial Office. A 
Westerner by residence and by temperament, he had the imagina- 
tive insight into the infinite possibilities of Canada’s moiety of 
the North American prairie-region which his Conservative pre- 
decessors lacked ; he saw that the settlement of the West could 
be made the mainspring of Canada’s industrial development; 
he framed the “ Immigration Policy ” which has been so amazingly 
successful ; and he worked indefatigably to carry out Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s famous word of advice to Canada: “ Get population, and 
all else will be added unto you.” 

As Minister of the Interior he made his Department a business 
office ; his subordinates, like himself, became four o’clock to ten 
workers instead of ten o’clock to four officials. Thus he suc- 
ceeded in realising the hopes first expressed—in words, not works 
—by Sir John Macdonald, who was convinced that the wonderful 
results of the peopling of the Western States would be repeated in 
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the vast territories surrendered to the Canadian Government by 
the Hudson Bay Company. Physical disability—a penalty cheer- 
fully paid for years of strenuous, successful labours in which he 
never spared himself—caused him to resign his Cabinet position 
after the General Election of 1908, and since then his statesman- 
ship has widened and deepened until he may now be defined 
as the Cecil Rhodes of the Great Dominion—a definition which 
has not, however, any personal similitude for its basis. As 
Canada’s representative on the board created by President 
Roosevelt to study the complex and all-important question of 
the conservation of North America’s natural resources, he has 
been in a position to see that the Nature-given assets of the 
United States have been squandered recklessly in the past and 
are now approaching exhaustion, and that Canada is manifestly 
destined to become the reservoir of all the supplies—grain, 
lumber, iron ore, coal, water-power, &c. &c.—necessary for the 
maintenance of the American industrial system. Having this 
special knowledge, he sees that Canada has a choice between 
two forms of self-development. She can either become a purveyor 
of raw material to the huge manufacturing cities on the American 
side of the international boundary-line, or she can rest content 
with a slower and less extravagant realisation of her natural 
assets which would keep the lion’s share of the profits of manu- 
facturing her raw materials and using her natural utilities among 
her own people, and compel the American manufacturer to build 
factories and workshops in Canada if he wishes—as, indeed, he 
does—to prevent the shrinking of his business. Mr. Sifton’s 
speech against Reciprocity in the Canadian House of Commons 
was one of the most statesmanlike utterances ever heard in that 
arena of partisan hair-splitting, and it produced a profound 
impression in the country. Some of the chief Liberal journals 
could not refrain from praising its non-partisan tone and logical 
presentment of the underlying tendencies of North American 
politics and economics—yet another proof that the Canadian 
Press is slowly, but surely, freeing itself from the shackles of 
professional politics, and is now able and willing to think for 
itself when the national welfare is threatened. Other Liberal 
members followed Mr. Sifton’s lead and expressed their dis- 
satisfaction (either in the House or in conferences with their 
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leaders) with the Reciprocity proposals, and with the attempt 
to carry them through without consulting the electorate. 

Outside Parliament the opposition to Reciprocity has swiftly 
gathered force and found authoritative advocates in the most 
unlikely quarters. The Toronto Board of Trade, half the members 
of which are Liberals, have condemned the Agreement by 289 
to 13 votes. The Associated Boards of Trade of Ontario passed 
a similar resolution by 97 to 18 votes. The disapproval of the 
Winnipeg Board of Trade was expressed by a majority of 69 to 
13, many prominent Liberals strongly condemning the proposals. 
The Montreal Board of Trade has also condemned them, and a 
house-to-house canvass will be made to organise the opposition 
of the citizens. This in spite of the fact that Montreal is a strong- 
hold of Liberalism. The Legislatures of Ontario, Manitoba, 
and British Columbia have entered, or are about to enter, their 
protest against ratification. An even more remarkable sign of 
the national disfavour is the outspoken dissatisfaction openly 
expressed by groups of influential men who seldom or never 
take part in political controversies. Sir Edmund Walker, Presi- 
dent of the Bank of Commerce, and a disinterested observer of 
the tendencies of Canadian development; Mr. J. C. Eaton, who 
is Canada’s “ Universal Provider”; Sir Mortimer Clark, formerly 
Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario; and Mr. Z. A. Lush, K.C., 
whose knowledge of commercial law is unequalled, are among 
the men who seldom publicly discuss political questions, though 
their sympathies are known to be with the Liberal Party. All 
of them are high authorities on the trade and commerce of the 
Dominion. Sir Edmund Walker, for example, who is one of 
the most remarkable personalities in Canada, receives periodical 
reports on the general conditions of their districts from all the 
managers of the numerous far-flung branches of his bank, and 
is always in close touch with all the business developments of 
this or that locality in a territory that extends three thousand 
miles from east to west. His annual summary of the state of 
Canadian finance and commerce is the most valuable document 
of the kind I know; it is invariably a piece of literature, and it 
is read before a representative assemblage every year. 

No serious attempt has been made by the Liberal apologists 
of Reciprocity to deal with the arguments of the non-partisan 
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opponents of the Agreement. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, it would seem, 
has not yet grasped the fact that he is face to face with a national 
movement against ratification. But his speeches in reply to 
his old friend and ally, the ex-Minister of the Interior, contained 
at least one memorable passage. I refer to that in which he 
repeated, in words that cannot be explained away by the Cocoa 
and Nickel Press, Canada’s offer of Reciprocity to the Mother 
Country. British Liberals still have the impudence to deny 
that Canada has ever offered further Tariff concessions on condi- 
tion of receiving a Preference on her natural products such as 
food-stufis. How can they repeat this electioneering lie now that 
the Canadian Prime Minister has once more spoken out ? 
E. B. O. 


INDIA 


THE PROBLEM OF PLAGUE 


Bompay, March 12. 
The plague is steadily increasing in intensity. For the week ended 
March 4 the deaths increased by 6000 to 28,118. The United Pro- 
vinces, the Punjab, and Bengal are chiefly affected. Bombay City, 
warned by the extent and severity of the plague among the rats, is 
preparing for an unusually sharp epidemic.—Zimes, March 13. 


For more than fourteen years India has been afflicted by a wide- 
spread pandemic of bubonic plague. In the first five years the 
deaths were few, in comparison with the vast population affected. 
During the last decade, the mortality has grown to an enormous 
extent. The official record of deaths from plague since the 
pandemic began now exceeds seven millions. As the system 
of registration is defective, the probability is that the true total 
is nearly eight or possibly nine millions. Most of these deaths 
are in addition to the ordinary rate of mortality from normal diseases, 
which is already high. There has been no such ravaging visitation 
of plague since the Black Death of the fourteenth century. 

In the years 1904 and 1905 the plague deaths in India exceeded 
a million annually. In the year 1907 they rose to 1,300,000. 
In 1908 the total suddenly dropped to 156,000, and people began 
to think that the disease had exhausted its virulence. In 
1909 there was a slight rise to 174,000, but it caused no apprehen- 
sion. Last year the mortality grew to 500,000. This year, 
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at the beginning of the epidemic season, the people were dying 
from plague at the rate of considerably more than 20,000 a week. 
There is grave reason to fear, therefore, that India has entered 
upon yet another formidable epidemic. The problem thus 
revealed exceeds in present importance any other issue affecting 
the future of the Indian Empire. 

In order to realise all that the plague means to India, it 
has to be remembered, not only that the plague deaths are ad- 
ditional to the normal mortality from disease, but still more 
that they chiefly occur in two or three provinces. It is easy 
to say that the annual mortality in India from all causes may 
amount to anything from six to eight millions anyway, and 
that therefore an odd million deaths from plague is no great 
matter. The point is that this vast mortality from plague 
has been mainly confined to the Bombay Presidency, the United 
Provinces, and the Punjab. The Punjab has a population 
of 20,000,000, and has had 2,000,000 deaths from plague, equal 
to a tenth of its inhabitants. In the year 1907 the Punjab 
lost over 600,000 people from plague alone. When we consider 
the local incidence of this appalling mortality its consequences 
are thrown into still higher relief. It is not evenly distributed 
throughout the afflicted provinces. Some districts are passed 
over lightly, while others show a terrible death-roll. In the 
Punjab, in particular, the villages are far more affected than 
the towns. No one will ever know how much suffering and 
misery and sorrow plague has wrought in the villages, how many 
dwellings are left desolate, how much quiet mourning there 
is for the lost ones. It is a cruel libel upon the people of India 
to say that they regard plague with apathy and indifference. 
They practise resignation, it is true, and they are not demonstra- 
tive in their grief; but it would be more correct to describe 
the rural population as somewhat stunned in the presence of 
plague, though afterwards the reaction often produces vague 
discontent. The degree to which plague has contributed to 
the prevalence of unrest in India has never been fully perceived. 

The strangest thing about the pandemic of plague in India 
is that it has never awakened more than faint interest in this 
country. The outbreak in Manchuria, where no more people 
have died from the beginning than are now dying in India every 
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fortnight, has attracted far more attention in England than the 
millions of India’s dead. The relative attitude is to some extent 
excusable, though not wholly so. The Indian pandemic has 
taken the form of bubonic plague. Its progress is usually slow. 
There is little direct transmission of infection from man to man, 
and the intermediary which carries the bacilli is generally the 
rat flea. Manchuria is in the grip of the pneumonic form of 
plague, the most fatal variety of all, which from some unexplained 
cause India has most mercifully been almost entirely spared. 
The infection in pneumonic plague is direct from man to man. 
Mere inhalation of the breath of a patient may be sufficient. 
There is some reason to suppose that pneumonic plague may 
perhaps be more liable to develop in cold countries than in hot, 
and therefore the publicity which the Manchurian epidemic 
has received is quite natural. At the same time, the extraordinary 
facts connected with the Indian manifestations of plague ought 
not to have been so generally disregarded. If plague continues 
in the Indian Empire, our whole position may some day be 
closely affected. 

Possibly the fault lies with the press, and with administrators 
in India and statesmen at home. It seems to have become 
the custom to say very little about plague, to keep it as far as 
possible in the background. We hear a great deal about India’s 
resilient prosperity, but not much about the black shadow which 
completes the picture. Lord Morley made a very proper and 
sympathetic statement about plague when introducing the 
Indian Budget in 1907, but he rarely alluded to the subject 
again. Viceregal speeches have long ceased to take note of it. 
So ignorant is the India Office on the subject that on March 17 
Mr. Montagu spoke of plague as a cold-weather disease, and said 
it diminished rapidly in April. The facts are that for years 
past the heaviest mortality has been in April, though the 
epidemic season varies widely in different parts of India. 
Even the modern historians of India almost wilfully exclude 
the plague from their pages. Hume and Green are blamed 
because they seemed oblivious of the effect of the Black Death upon 
England, but present writers upon Indian affairs are almost equally 
in fault. Not long ago the Government of India issued a new 
Gazetteer in twenty-six volumes. It purported to give a complete 
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conspectus of Indian conditions, but though it dealt admirably 
with such subjects as cadastral surveys and railway guarantees, 
it dismissed the subject of plague in a single page! That is 
not the measure of the anxious attention which plague receives 
at the hands of the Government of India, but nevertheless it 
conveys some impression of the way in which the existence 
of an epidemic claiming millions of victims is treated very much 
as a matter of course. It is time that the nature and extent 
of the visitation were better understood. To that end, the story 
of its rise and spread will here be briefly retold. 

The existence of plague in Bombay was first suspected in 
July 1896. Cases which were afterwards regarded as plague 
were definitely noted on August 15. The first death registered 
as due to “ bubonic fever” was recorded on August 31. The 
first official intimation that plague existed in the city was made 
on September 23. In the following week there were 145 cases, 
but plague did not become really widespread in Bombay until 
the second week in December, and it was not until February 
that the deaths exceeded 100 daily. In October the people 
of Bombay began to flee from the city. The exodus was greatest 
in December and January, and extraordinary scenes were witnessed 
at the railway stations. By February it was calculated that nearly 
400,000 people had fled, being close upon half the resident popula- 
tion. The fugitives carried the plague with them. In December 
Karachi had cases of plague, and a bad epidemic ensued. By 
the end of the year, the district of Thana, near Bombay, and 
the city of Poona, above the Western Ghauts, were infected. 
The recorded deaths during 1896 were 2219, but many cases 
were concealed, and it is common knowledge that the real mor- 
tality was far heavier. 

Early in 1897 plague began to spread from Karachi into 
the interior of Sind. At the end of February it was detected 
in towns so far apart as Hyderabad and Sukkur. Next it was 
found in some villages north of the town of Robri, but the infection 
was not at that time carried across the Punjab border. In the 
same month it broke out in Surat, and in parts of the peninsula 
of Kathiawar, and penetrated south as far as the state of Kolhapur. 
In March it had appeared in Cutch, and in April there was a 
slight outbreak at Hardwar, in the United Provinces. By 
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September it was in Belgaum. On October 21 plague was found 
at two villages in the Jullundur district of the Punjab, but at 
the end of the year only five Punjab villages were infected. 
The recorded deaths during 1897 numbered over 55,000. 

In 1898 plague was first recognised at Calcutta in April. 
The infection reached Mysore, which suffered very badly in 
the rainy season, and later it spread to the state of Hyderabad 
and parts of the Madras Presidency. The Central Provinces 
had a few cases. In the Punjab 90 villages were infected, 
though the deaths were not very numerous. The total mortality 
for all India was 116,000. 

During 1899 there was a considerable increase in the Calcutta 
mortality, and plague spread slightly in other parts of Bengal. 
There were only 255 deaths in the Punjab, as against 2019 in 
1898. This decline produced a false feeling of security. The 
deaths increased in the Central Provinces, but the heaviest 
mortality was in the Bombay Presidency and in Mysore. The 
total number of deaths in the whole of India was 139,000. 

The year 1900 was notable for a marked decrease in the 
number of deaths in every infected province except Bengal and 
the Punjab and Mysore. The total mortality for all India was 
only 92,000, and the belief that the plague had exhausted itself 
became general. Bengal had the heaviest mortality of the 
year, particularly in the district of Patna. In the Punjab there 
were 572 deaths, but they were confined to two districts. It 
was noticeable that the Punjab mortality was heaviest in March, 
whereas in the previous year it had been greatest in October. 

The hopes that plague was disappearing were soon falsified 
in 1901, which was the first of the great plague years. The 
total deaths numbered 282,000. In Bengal alone 78,000 people 
died, and the Punjab, with 16,700 deaths, had a warning of what 
was to follow. The United Provinces suddenly showed 9700 
deaths, and plague even reached Kashmir, where the deaths 
numbered 1852. In Madras the mortality was over 3000. 

In 1902 the mortality nearly doubled, reaching more than 
576,000. Only Assam, Burma, Coorg, and the North-West 
Frontier Province remained entirely free. The deaths in the 
Punjab numbered 175,000, in addition to 46,000 in the Punjab 
native states. In the Ludhiana district 71 per 1000 died from 
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plague, and in 22 villages from 20 to 40 per cent. of the population 
was wiped out. It began to be noticed that more females died 
than males, because females are more indoors and wear shoes 
less frequently. An attempt was made to inoculate seven million 
people with Haffkine’s prophylactic against plague, in view of 
the approach of the Delhi Durbar; but some unlucky cases 
of tetanus at the village of Mulkowal caused panic and stopped 
the scheme. The Bombay Presidency lost 184,000 souls. Plague 
appeared in Berar for the first time, causing over 4000 deaths. 
It crept intoCentral India in September from the Central Provinces, 
and there were 408 deaths. Mysore more than doubled its 
mortality, the deaths were heavy in Bangalore, and Hyderabad 
lost 8900 people, more than 60 times its loss in the preceding 
year. Baluchistan was infected from Karachi, at a small port 
on the coast called Sonmiani. 

There was a further enormous increase in 1903, when the 
mortality was 883,000. In the Bombay Presidency, which 
headed the list, the deaths actually exceeded those from “ fevers.” 
In India, in the rural districts, most diseases involving a rise 
of temperature are ascribed to “fever.” In the Punjab the 
mortality was more or less stationary, and it was observed, 
though not by the India Office, that the disease attained 
its maximum intensity in the province in April. In Bengal 
the mortality again showed an upward tendency, and in the 
United Provinces it nearly doubled, but the greatest change 
was noted in the Central Provinces, which at last recorded 
51,000 deaths. The town of Kamptee had the terrible death- 
rate of 103°11 per 1000 from plague, and Nagpur 75.17 per 
1000. The plague went all over Berar, and more than 16,000 
deaths were registered. Rajputana, hitherto fairly free, lost 
2400 people, and in Central India the deaths increased from 
408 to 26,000. Hyderabad showed a large increase, Calcutta 
had 8200 deaths, the North-West Frontier Province 49, Assam 
28, and Coorg 45. Burma alone continued to escape. 

The million limit was passed in 1904, when 1,143,993 deaths 
from plague were recorded. It will be noticed that for four 
years the totals had been annually increasing. The tendency 
to find the highest mortality in April became more definite. 
The Punjab showed by far the highest mortality, and the disease 
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penetrated to every district save one. The United Provinces 
also had only one plague-free district, but oddly enough the 
district spared was Almora, which adjoins Garhwal, where plague 
has been known to be endemic for a century. In Bengal the 
plague remained stationary, and seemed to be confined to Calcutta 
and its suburbs, and to a few districts in the west. There was 
a slight reduction in the Central Provinces, but Madras had 
over 20,000 deaths. It was notable that Baluchistan had 25 
deaths, and Ajmere-Merwara 158, while Rajputana was at last 
heavily smitten, losing 19,200 souls. 

Again in 1905 the mortality exceeded a million, though 
slightly less than in the preceding year, the total being 1,069,000. 
The United Provinces for the first time showed the heaviest 
loss, with 383,000 deaths. The Punjab, if its native States are 
counted, lost very nearly as many. In the Rohtak district of 
the Punjab alone 31,952 people perished from plague. Bengal 
had the highest mortality it had ever recorded, showing 126,000 
déaths, and only five of its districts were free from infection. 
The popular notion that plague has hardly affected Bengal 
is a delusion. The new province of Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
however, only recorded six deaths. The striking feature of 
1905 was the first appearance of Burma in the plague returns. 
Burma had been repeatedly infected by imported cases since 
1899, but it was a whole decade after the outbreak in Bombay 
before the disease reached the province in an epidemic form. 
In 1905 plague broke out in both Lower and Upper Burma. 
Its form was fairly virulent, for the case mortality reached 89 
per cent. The total deaths numbered 3692, but it was suspected 
that many cases were not registered. On the other hand, 
the mortality in the Bombay Presidency was comparatively 
small, and the Madras Presidency showed a marked decline, 
in common with the rest of Southern India. In Rajputana the 
deaths rose to 30,000, and in Ajmere-Merwara to 2480. 

After this outburst, the mortality for all India fell in 1906 
to 356,000, and again it was delusively hoped that the visitation 
was dying away. The only noticeable increases were in Burma, 
where there were 8637 deaths, and in Central India, where the 
mortality numbered over 12,000. A singular feature of the 
year was the appearance of three successive outbreaks of pneu- 
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monic plague in the province of Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
which resulted in 74 deaths. In each instance the disease was 
imported from Calcutta. The conditions of Eastern Bengal 
are peculiar. Rats are comparatively rare in the southern 
districts, because the country is hardly above the flood-level 
of the tidal rivers, and the rats find it difficult to obtain food or 
to migrate from village to village. The homesteads are isolated, 
and surrounded by thick growths. When a person carrying 
plague appears in one of these homesteads, the rest of the inhabi- 
tants seem liable to contract pneumonic plague, but the outbreak 
is self-limiting, presumably because the homesteads are shut 
off from the outside world. At the other end of India, in the 
Hazara district of the North-West Frontier Province, an outbreak 
of pneumonic plague, causing 40 deaths, occurred in March. It 
spread to three villages, but the survivors fled to the open air, and 
so the epidemic was stayed. 

The year 1907 was the blackest yet known in the doleful 
story of the Indian pandemic. All the expectations formed the 
year before were crushed by a mortality which reached the 
unprecedented total of 1,315,000. The Punjab, including its 
native States, recorded the appalling number of 669,916 plague 
deaths. The town of Dinga endured the phenomenal plague 
mortality of 119°20 per 1000. The United Provinces came next 
with 328,000 deaths. Out of 106 large towns in the United 
Provinces only 14 escaped. The mortality remained compara- 
tively small in the Bombay Presidency, but Burma had a slight 
rise to 9249 deaths. It is worth noting that this year plague 
made its first serious appearance in the North-West Frontier 
Province, where it caused 1547 deaths. 

If the mortality in 1907 was deplorable, in 1908 it showed 
an amazing and quite unaccountable decline. Only 156,000 
deaths were recorded, and again it was believed that the course 
of the pestilence was stayed. The North-West Frontier Province 
had 563 deaths. 

Apprehensions were further lulled in 1908, when the total 
plague mortality was only 174,000. The deaths in the Central 
Provinces numbered 19,000, which meant a marked rise on the 
preceding year. Eastern Bengal and the Frontier Province 
only had one death each. 
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Last year the mortality again rose with marked rapidity. 
At the time of writing, the final statistics are not available, 
but the total is believed to exceed 500,000. In the early weeks 
of the present year, as has been said, the mortality gave every 
indication of the probable advent of another epidemic of grave 
proportions. 

Such, very briefly summarised, is the story of the rise and 
spread of the present pandemic of plague in India, considered 
almost solely in regard to the annual incidence of the mortality. 
lt is astonishing that so tragic an experience, the darkest page 
in the modern history of India, should be so placidly regarded 
in this country. It is almost equally regrettable that the general 
attitude in India, particularly in the higher circles of the Govern- 
ment, should be one of philosophic acceptance. It would be 
untrue to suggest that nothing is being done to alleviate the 
ravages of plague in India. Much excellent and self-sacrificing 
work is accomplished every year, but at the present time there 
is a manifest need for a readjustment of the mental attitude 
of the Government towards the visitation. The present dis- 
position is rather to look upon the plague as a scourge which 
must be quietly endured because it cannot be eliminated. 
It is not that way that salvation lies. Had such a terrible and 
prolonged calamity occurred in any country but India the whole 
world would have rung with it. History still recalls with solemnity 
the Great Plague of London in 1665, yet it only caused 68,596 
deaths. What are these when compared with the tragedy of 
India’s millions? Lord Morley expressed the thoughts in the 
minds of many men when he wrote to the Government of India 
in 1907: 

The facts that plague has been fatally active in India over eleven years, that 
the number of the victims exceeds five and a quarter millions, that its virulence 
is unabated and its progress uncontrolled, necessarily give rise to doubt as to 
whether everything that can be done has been done by the responsible authori- 


ties, and whether the last word of medical science and administrative skill has 
really been said. 


Speaking broadly, it may be said that as the years pass the 
efforts of the Government of India and of the provincial ad- 
ministrations to combat plague have grown less vigorous. 
There are certain notable exceptions, among which the city 
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of Bombay may be cited. For this relaxation of effort on 
the part of the authorities there has been good reason, up 
to a certain point. When plague first appeared in the Bombay 
Presidency, an initial period of inactivity was followed by the 
most strenuous organised exertions. The whole energies of 
the local Government were temporarily concentrated upon the 
fight with plague. The domiciliary visitations in search 
of plague cases were conducted by military parties, which, 
although they did their work with careful restraint, created grave 
alarm. Disinfection was practically compulsory, plague patients 
were removed to hospitals, the evacuation of infected dwellings 
was insisted on. The free movement of the population, particu- 
larly on the railways, was restricted by inspection and detention. 
Had these measures lasted only a few weeks they would have been 
accepted without much demur, but they had to be continued 
for months. One day there came an outburst of popular dis- 
approval, innocent soldiers were murdered, and Bombay saw 
guns trained down its main streets. The authorities were com- 
pelled to realise that millions of people cannot be largely deprived 
of freedom of action for an indefinite period. Preventive and 
precautionary measures were relaxed, and it is an open question 
whether the pendulum has not now swung too far the other way. 

The great hope for the future relief of India from plague 
lies in the investigations now being conducted in India and 
in England by the Plague Research Commission. The Com- 
mission has been at work for years, and though its labours 
have been very little in the public eye, it is believed to have 
accomplished considerable results. If it can eventually devise 
both curative and protective remedies, it will have succeeded in 
conferring a benefit upon the whole world comparable only with 
the discovery of vaccination against smallpox. 


ASIATICUS. 
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